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FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip . . . with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you'll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge ... heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang en as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a nee to the 
finish. It’s an excit- 
ing sport film multi- @ 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


**Fishing Wagabonds” Now Avail- 
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ICE SKATING 


‘CE SKATING first whirled through the northern countries of Europe during the 

Middle Ages. The peasants of that day used crude skates made of bones, which 

~~ enabled them to travel faster on ice and snow. As years passed, these primitive 

devices were replaced by wooden ones and then finally by iron skates in 1572. But 

it wasn’t until the Seventeenth Century that ice skating was recognized as a sport. 

This occurred in Scotland where skating suddenly became extremely popular, with 
clubs organized and various ice games, such as curling, were developed. 

_ When Scots migrated to Canada and the U. S., they introduced the sport to the 
New World. However, interest in skating remained mild because of the high cost 
of the equipment until 1850, when a Philadelphia industrialist first mass produced 
skates at a low price. With this innovation, devotees of the sport for the first time 
were able to spin and turn on ice without having to sharpen the blades every few 
minutes. Given this advantage, skaters added a new twist to the sport and quickty 
developed figure skating and learned dance movements on skates. 

In 1900, speed skating as an outdoor sport was limited in North America to 
Canada and the New England states. But with the advent of electric refrigeration 
and indoor rinks, speed skating spread throughout the U. S., developing ice en- 
thusiasts in remote regions, and in wide areas abroad. The progress was so world- 
wide that, in 1924, winter sports became part of the Olympic Games program. 
Records show that the U. S. and Canada have proven themselves excellent sprint 
skaters, but do not compare with Europeans over the longer routes. 


U. S. EVENTS: Ice skating has become a more national sport with the growth of 
indoor ice skating rinks throughout the U. S. Of key interest are the ice spectacle 
shows which tour the country each year. Begun by ice queen Sonja Henie, these 
shows have become increasingly popular and usually star former Olympic skaters. 


FOREIGN EVENTS: Ice skating is enjoyed by millions of amateurs and pro- 
fessionals in England, France, Germany, the Low Countries, Austria, Switzerland 
and Scandinavia. Interest in the sport is especially high in Russia where speed skat- 
ers have become heavy favorites in international competition. Skating seasons in 
Europe begin during late fall and continue through the spring. Sport officials es- 
timate that ice enthusiasts skate in more than 50 countries. @ 


at rinks like Chateau Fronténac in Quebec, 
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Can you answer these questions about the U.S.A.? 


@ Which city did the great Luther Burbank call ‘The chosen spot of all the 
earth as far as Nature is concerned’’? 


@ Which is the most beautiful city in Texas, with fashionable stores plus all 
the color of Mexico, and close to the low, low prices of Mexico itself? 


e If you want to retire: where are costs lower than elsewhere in Florida’s cities? 
Which city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? Where does a 
10-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired help, bring you 
all the income you need for retirement in comfort? Which are America’s 4 best 
cities for retirement jobs? 


@ Which Florida west coast city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of open- 
ings, the highest wages? 

e If you want to work in Florida, California, Arizona, which offers the best 
opportunities for someone with your talents: Miami, Dallas, Phoenix, Los 


Angeles? What does it cost to live here? Where are the best housing develop- 
ments in each city? 


America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to retire, work, and live 


—Norman Ford’s huge new book—shows the retirement couple where living 
costs are less and there’s more to do every day of the year. It tells the working 
man where he can find the jobs he’s best fitted for in Florida, California, Arizona, 
Texas, and other states where life is easier. 


You learn 


—which are the 5 lowest cost cities where there’s plenty of sunshine and warmth 
all winter long. 


—-which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire at modest cost and always 
meet new people. 


—which are the most healthful cities of all, which are the 5 best small cities, 
which the best cities in all the U.S. in which to live. To get all the informa- 
tion in this book, you’d travel for months, perhaps years, and consult, as Norman 
Ford did, hundreds of government officials, real estate men, businessmen and 
old-time residents. But this huge book of 100,000 words costs only $2. 


649 passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS 


and liner services 


are described in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the easy way to learn how to 
reach practically any part of the world via freighter, that delightful, lower cost way to 
travel without dressing up. Or which is the lowest cost liner, the most absorbing itiner- 
ary, how you can “island hop” through the West Indies, cruise through the Medi- 
terranean, even sail around the world via connecting ships for under $1000. 


Travel Routes Around the World details rates, ports, length of trip, briefly de- 
scribes the ships. Plenty of photos and maps. Published since 1935, this is the world’s 
original and most complete freighter guide. The current up to date edition proves that 
if you can afford a vacation in the U.S., you can certainly afford a freighter. This is the 
best way to get travel information—without obligating yourself to any line or firm. 


Price, only $1. 
For your copy use coupon. 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you want, it's 
Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 


home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation or looking over 


job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


| 

I 
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I 
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| 
Through his experienced advice you learn exactly where you can retire now | 
on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or | 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) | 
Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest on a small | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I 

| 

I 


income, he can help you take life easy now. 


If you’re going to Florida for a job with a future or a business of your own, his 
talks with hundreds of business men and state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns 
you want to know about. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange 


grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in F lorida, this big book (with well over 100,000 
- words and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you want. Price—only $2, only a frac- 
tion of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. Use coupon 


to order. 
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How to have money fo retire on 


e@ If you'd like to earn 33-50% more —but without the risk of common 
on money you’ve now got in banks. stocks. 

@ If you'd like to share in the fabulous e@ If you want to build your retirement 
profits selected stocks sometimes bring fund in the fast, safe way. 


How to Have Money to Retire On sets forth in easy to understand 
language exactly what you can do to earn more interest and have a good 
chance to see your money grow but without common stock risks. It names the 
country’s leading insured savings & loan assns. which pay higher dividends. 
It tells why a Federal law opens the way to 8% to 10% return (some of it 
income-tax free) on small ($500-$1000) real estate investments. 


Down to earth throughout, aimed at the man and woman without much 
financial knowledge who feel there must be a way to earn more money on 
the money they’ve got, this book was written by the expert editors of ‘‘The 
Digest of Investment Advices,” the weekly newsletter read by bankers, 
brokers, and other financial authorities. In its full score of opportunity- 
packed chapters it shows how you can safely do so much more with your 
money: 


@ the way large universities use to make 
stock market profits without forecast- 
ing or outguessing the market. 

@ the truth about mutual funds—are 
they the real road to quick profits or 
long term growth? 


@ are there low cost growth compa- 
nies? Or do the really good bargains 
for the man not retiring for a few 
more years lie in an altogether dif- 
ferent kind of investment? 


No matter what your financial problem might be, in the fact and figure 
filled pages of this big book you can probably find your answer: Not con- 
servative at all but itching for a low-cost “flyer” in the market? Here’s 
how to use warrants (the way to limit your possible loss almost to ‘‘pennies” 
while your profits can soar—$17,000 on a $100 investment in Tri-Con- 
tinental warrants in.4 years, for example). 


Worried about inflation? How to avoid its costs, open the door to profits. 
Forward-looking? How to share in the future of atom-powered industry, 
without being a millionaire to begin with. Or in the fast growing need for 
electricity, the big boom up in Canada. Have a tax problem? There’s far 
more than tax-exempt bonds to interest you. ; 


In the dozens of vital subjects in How to Have Money to Retire On you'll 
find chance after chance to put the investment odds in your favor. It costs 
only $2. So send today for your copy. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


There’s a job waiting for you somewhere—on a ship, 
with an airline, in overseas branches of American firms, 
in foreign firms overseas—even exploring if you’re ad- 
venturous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman 
Ford’s new book How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Traveling. Whether you’re male or female, young or 
old, whether you want a lifetime of paid traveling or 
just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, 
here are the facts you want, complete with names and 
addresses and full details about the preparations to 
make, the cautions to observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour 
conductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with 
mining and construction companies. Here’s the story 
of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how 
doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way for a 
young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonder- 
ful travel opportunities if you will teach English to 
foreigners, and the fabulous travel possibilities for those 
who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way 
around the world today?’’ Norman Ford asks in this 
book as you might ask today. And he replies in. 75,000 
pasts of facts, ‘‘The answer is still a very definite 

es! 

To travel and get paid for it, send today ‘for How to 
Get a Job That Takes You Traveling on a money back 
guarantee if not satisfied. 


HRE~ FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


aeieesteestainetannierseentantenntsaieartenieeteteto 


Mail to: HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 5 Spring St., 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 

TP havevenclosedu Sz. -.cc-ee eee (cash, check, or 

money order). Please send me the books checked 

below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 

{] America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to live, 
work, and retire. $2. 

(1 How to Have Money to Retire On. $2. 

1 Travel Routes Around the World—the trav- 
eler’s directory of passenger-carrying freight- 
ers. $1. 

CL] How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 

O Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All books above ($8 value) 
for $6.50. 


oe 


Neate ccc Se Baer ne oan eee 
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City sand eStatensnis-cotasussarersnchthesttea Geena epee 


16. 


lite 


. I am leaving on the 


. I wish to be called at 


t= BY FRANCOISE A. PASCUAL 
) Ki AND MAX SHEROVER 
. . PEAK UP! 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we get to ............ : 
. How late does this line operate? 


. I would like to see the cathedral. 


. I want to visit several nightclubs. 


. Is there a cover charge? 


. Are there any other charges? 


. Can you recommend a good restau- 


rant? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 
. Where can I have repairs done? 


. Please check the oil, water and bat- 


tery. 


. Please check my tires. 


. Let me see that. 


. I would like something smaller 


(larger). 


. I like this but it is too expensive. 


. That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


I would like some black and white 
(color) film. 


Do you have movie film? 


. Would you mind letting me take 


your pictures? 


o'clock 


He eeerenenee 


train. 


OOO eee rere | 


G 
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Wife 


. Je voudrais qu’on me réveille a 


FRENCH 


. Prévenez-moi quand nous arriverons 


. Jusqu’a quelle heure fonctionne 


cette ligne? 


. J’aimerais voir la cathédrale. 


. Je voudrais aller dans quelques 


cabarets. 


. Le couvert est-il a part? 


. Y a-t-il d’autres extras? 


Pouvez-vous me recommander un 
bon restaurant? 


. Quelle est la spécialité de la 
maison? 
. Ou puis-je faire réparer? 


. Veuillez vérifier ’huile, eau et les 


accus. (accumulateurs). 


. Veuillez vérifier mes pneus. 


. Faites-moi voir cela. 


. Je voudrais quelque chose de plus 


petit (de plus grand). 


. Jaime bien ceci mais c’est trop cher. 


. Cela ira. Veuillez me l’envelopper. 


Je voudrais un rouleau de pellicules 
en noir et blanc (en couleur). 


Avez-vous des films pour caméra? 


. Voulez-vous me permettre de pren- 


dre votre photo? 


. Je pars au train de ........ heures. 


heures. 


. Juh pahr oh trang duh 


[PART FIVE | FIVE 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Prayv-nay mwah kahng noozarree- 


vrohng ah 


. Jooskah kayl uhr fohngksionn sayt 


lean? 


. Jaym-ray vwahr lah kah-taydrahl. 
. Juh voodray allay dahng kaylk 


kahbahray. 


. Luh koovayr ayteel ah pahr? 


. Ee ahteel dawtr-zekstrah? 


. Poovay-voo muh ruh-komahng-day 


uhn bohng restohrahng? 


. Kayl ay lah spayssyahlitay duh lah 


mayzohng? 


. Oo pweejh fayr raypahray? 


. Vuh-yay vayreefiay leweel, loh, ay 


layzakew (akewmewlahtuhr). 


. Vuh-yay vayreefiay may pnuh. 


. Fayt-mwah vwahr selah. 


. Juh voodray kelke-shohz duh plew 


puhtee (duh plew grawng). 


. Jaym biang suhsee may say troh 


shayr. 


. Selah eerah. Vuh-yay muh-lahng- 


vuhl-opay. 


. Juh voodray uhng rooloh duh pay- 


lee-kewl awn nwahr ay blawng (awn 
cooluhr). 


. Ahvay-voo day feelm poor camay- 


rah? 


. Voolay-voo muh payrmaytr duh 


prawn-dr vohtr fohtoh? 


. Juh voodray kohng muh ray-vaye 


aha uhr. 
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BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


ANADIAN AND American cargo 
ships are busy unloading 


. Christmas trees to give Ber- 
} muda its seasonal dress. Prizes will 
) be offered for the most beautifully 
» decorated outdoor tree that lines 
' Hamilton Harbor. Gaily costumed 
Gombey dancers strut their stuff 
through the streets, cassavapie is 
more popular than mince pie, and 
most visitors can be found swim- 
ming in the warm, sparkling water. 
. . . Newly christened Moongate 
Garden in the Bermudiana Hotel 
is a creation of beauty and ro- 
mance. Indirect lighting set in a 
midnight blue ceiling creates a 
moonlit panorama over the walled- 
in garden, and a first-class orchestra 
_ has been imported to play away the 
hours. ... For the Fourth Annual 
Goodwill Tournament, December 
5-7, the three renowned eighteen- 
hole golf courses at the Mid-Ocean 
Club, Belmont Manor and Riddell’s 
Bay will once again play hosts to the 
visiting golfers. Clubs in the U.S. 
and Canada each send one profes- 
sional and three amateurs... . By 
popular demand, the Cornell 
vocal group, Cayuga Waiters, re- 
turn to the Castle Harbor Hotel io 
entertain guests during the Christ- 
mas season. ... By special arrange- 
ment, many future conventions to 
- Bermuda will be introduced to the 
conveniences of Travelers Credit 
Service. And as a package tour in- 
centive, the Haley Corporation of 
New York, and the Bermuda Reser- 
vation Bureau will be including in 
their coupon books a TCS member- 
ship card and listing of all the fine 
stores and restaurants that will 


honor their membership. . . . Dis- 
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criminating art collectors should 
not miss the opportunity to view 
and buy the best-juried works of 
members of the Bermuda Society of 
Arts on exhibition at the Freemason 
Hall in Hamilton. ... Princess Hotel 
is expanding its Selective Dining 
Plan to all daily rates which include 
dinner. Guests have the privilege of 
dining at the Princess or five other 
outstanding restaurants for no extra 
charge. .. . December 26, Boxing 
Day, marks the official opening of 
the winter racing season at Shel- 
ley Bay Race Track. Improve- 
ment aims include new stables, 
new and larger grandstand and 
some landscaping. . . . Newest va- 
cation package to Bermuda is ofter- 
ed by American Express to holi- 
dayers agreeing to stay in the Colony 
seven days and six nights. Rates 
range from budget stay at the Ken- 
wood Club Hotel, including break- 
fast, for $140 to luxury vacation at 
Cambridge Beaches, including all 
meals, for $236.... The recent Mili- 
tary Tattoo was so successful that 
plans have started for a repeat next 


-spring. ... On December 5, the new 


Bishop of Bermuda will be en- 
throned in the Cathedral in Hamil- 
ton. Bishop Anthony Williams was 
recently consecrated at Westminster 
Abbey. ... A new world-record yel- 
low-fin allison tuna weighing 46 Ibs. 
4 oz. was caught by Pete Perinchief 
using a ten-lb. test line on a rod he 
made himself... . Newly inaugu- 
rated long-stay program at the 
Bermudiana Hotel to attract win- 
ter visitors for longer periods will 
be in effect until March 15, with 
rates from $6.00 per person for a 
double room with bath and break- 
fast. . . . Bermuda’s new Colonial 
Secretary is Mr. Joseph Walter 
Sykes, formerly Administrative 
Secretary in Cyprus... . Wise travel- 
ers are already booking reservations 
for next Easter’s festivities. 


roamin’ the globe with TRAVEL : 


DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline.. . 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


ORLD-FAMOUS Institute of 
W Tropica Medicine in Ant- 

werp has celebrated its 25th 
anniversary. Through its activity, 
mortality in the Belgian Congo has 
decreased from 10.3 per cent in 1925 
to 4.18 per cent in 1955... . First 
drive-in bank in Europe operating 
with television is at the Banque de 
Bruxelles. It takes 60 seconds to 
check a check. .. . Brussels’ 30th 
season of the Philharmonic Com- 
pany contains such names as 
Milhaud, Orff, Max Reger, Bar- 
tok. In addition, the Seala of 
Milan is giving three perform- 
ances in December and Brailow- 
sky will give a Chopin concert. 
... Sixth International Week of the 
Tourist Film held in Brussels has 
given its great prize to a Dutch 
movie, And the Sea Was No More 
by Bert Haanstra. Other prizes went 
to New Zealand for Passport to 
Pleasure, to Russia for Sackaline 
and to France for 3842. Belgium’s 
Henri Storck won the prize of the 
International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations for his film, 
Ostend’s Treasure, describing in a 
lively way the attractions of the 
great Belgian seaside resort. ... The 
famous Brussels’ Christmas il- 
luminations will once more trans- 
form the center of the city into a 
blazing Yuletide paradise. .. . 
Opera of Bayreuth will play Wagner 
at the Royal Opera House and 
Christmas carol-singing will take 
place at the beautiful Market 
Square. ... Princess Beatrix of Hol- 
land joined the University of Ley- 
den where her mother, Queen 
Juliana, got her Master’s Degree. .. . 
During the next year an interna- 
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tional congress of experts for adver- 
tising will be held in Scheveninge. 
. . . Holland’s international air- 
port, Schiphol, near Amsterdam, 
will be enlarged and modernized 
for future jet traffic, with room 
for 57 planes to stand simultane- 
ously on the tarmac. ... June 
15 to September 8, 1957, an interna- 
tional exhibition dealing with 
atomic industry will be held near 
Amsterdam, called “Atome-Amster- 
dam.” Nine countries including Rus- 
sia and the United States will par- 
ticipate. ... April first, 1958, Sabena 
will introduce a new-type tourist- 
class service on the Brussels-New 
-York route. Fares will be twenty per 
cent below present tourist-class rates. 
These “fortnight return” bookings 
will give passengers a reduction of 
$97.00... . The American Business- 
men’s Club in the Netherlands has 
issued a jubilee edition of the ABC 
Weekly News on the occasion of its 
tenth anniversary. The publication, 
introduced by a congratulatory .mes- 
sage from H.R.H. Prince Bernhard, 
comprises articles about Nether- 
lands-U.S. cooperation during the 
last ten years, written by well-known 
Dutchmen and Americans. It also 


contains contributions by the 
United States Ambassador, the 
Netherlands Ambassador in the 


United States and the Burgomaster 
of Amsterdam. Zuylen Castle has 
been open to the public as a mu- 
seum since 1952. Most of the rooms 
are still in the same state as when 


they were inhabited. In addition, ' 


there is exhibited a selection from 
the castle’s comprehensive records— 
old charters, beautifully illustrated 
armorials, letters written by the 
Duke of Alva, William of Orange, 
etc. The castle is ten minutes afoot 
from the Utrecht-Amsterdam road 
(bus stop: Oud Zuylen).... The 
Royal Palace at the Dam Square 
in Amsterdam will again be open 
for the public on weekdays... . 
Sabena, Belgian World Airlines, has 
placed in service its second Douglas 
DC-6A modified passenger-cargo 
plane capable of transporting up to 
9,000 pounds of freight and 38 per- 
sons on flights from New York to 
Brussels via Shannon each Satur- 
day at 3:00 p.m., arriving Sundays 
at 11:00 a.m., augmenting similar 
runs to Manchester. 


By Edvard Andersen 


ORWAY Now Has the first ski- 
museum ever built. It is 
housed in the new ski-jump 

take-off at Holmenkollen right out- 
side Oslo. .. . In Denmark, gasoline 
(the Danes ‘call it Bensin) is unra- 
tioned and easily obtainable. ‘The 
Danish roads and highways are of 
the highest quality, kept in an ex- 
cellent state of repair and well 
marked. .. . In Norway it is still 
possible to have a hotel room and 
full board for less than $3.00 a 
day... . Apart from Luxembourg, 
Denmark holds the record of inhabi- 
tants who do most traveling. .. . 
Among the shops of best repute in 
Copenhagen to see modern designs 
are Illums Bolighus at 10 Amager- 
torv, Haandarbejdets Fremme at 30 
Kongens Nytorv, Form og Farve at 
7 Vingaardsstrede, and Den Perma- 
nente at 8 Vesterbrogade, quite close 
to the Central Terminus. ... . Taxes 
are high on beer, wines and all kinds 
of hard liquor in Denmark, but 
quality is unsurpassed, especially so 
as regards beers and liqueurs... . 
The world-renowned Holmenkol- 
len Week in Oslo begins March 1 
with famous international compe- 
titions among top-ranking skiers. 
The climax is the outstanding ski- 


jumping competition event from 


the Holmenkollen tower, attended 
by over 100,000 spectators. . . . Five 
minutes from the City Hall in 
Copenhagen lies the town’s oldest 
square Gl. Torv (The Old Market) . 
Here you will find a wonderful fish 
restaurant, where many Copen- 
hageners are flocking. . . . Winter 
tourists looking at Copenhagen shop 
windows will note that Greenland- 
ian seal skins have become cheaper. 
. . - Investigations show that the 
Kon Tiki raft on display at Bygdoe 
Island near Oslo may be counted 
among the six highest ranked tourist 
attractions of Oslo. Among others: 
the Viking ships, the City Hall and 
Oslo’s fine open-air museum. . . . 
S.A.S.’s polar-route has proved such 
a success that now there are daily 
flights. ... The majority of Ameri- 
cans coming to Denmark via Eng- 


land arrive aboard the quick, ver 
modern Kronprinsesse Ingrid. 


Passengers can buy cigars, cigarettes, 
wines, beer, chocolates, etc., on the 


trip across the North Sea from Har- 


wich, England, to Esbjerg, Den- 


mark, at prices far below those 
Duplicating Copen- 


ashore. 


hagen, Oslo now has a Norwegian 


exhibition of applied art. A jury de- 
cides which articles rate showing, 
and only top qualities are offered for 
sale. The Oslo applied art exhibi- 
tion is named “Forum” and is situ- 
ated at 7 Rosenkrantzgate. . . . Den- 
mark will now get her first bulb 
park which will resemble the Dutch 
park, Keukenhof, visited last year by 
1,000,000 guests. The Danish Baron, 


M. Berner Schilden, has placed a 


wide area of his castle grounds near 
Odense (fairyteller Han Andersen’s 
native town) at disposal. . . . Nor- 
way, the world’s leading fishing 
country, has only one real fish res- 
taurant. It lies in the town of Sta- 
vanger in South Norway, and it is a 
most distinguished place, owned by 
the Hotel Atlantic. Among Ameri- 
can tourists who lately visited Stav- 
anger were film actor William Hol- 
den and oil-king Ray Rayons. . .. 


Don’t forget to notice the unique 


barometer at the City Hall Square 
of Copenhagen: two gilded super- 
size Copenhagen girls—one ap- 
pears with a bicycle when weather 
is fine, the other with an umbrella 
if rain is threatening. 


By Peter Olwyler 


MERICANS in Mexico this month 


! 


will be too absorbed in watch- - 


ing fantastic fiestas to miss the - 
snow and pine trees back home. The : 


annual storms of confetti, fireworks, 
countless gift-filled pifatas, parades | 


and nativity scenes are being pre-| 


pared now. . .-. Big-city Christmas 
will hold sway in Mexico City, 
Guadalajara, Acapulco at big-city 
prices. Most old-timers will head for 
the rural areas to watch the tradi- 
tional nine-day build-up toward 
Christmas Eve. . . . Best posadas 
(Christmas processions held in 
every Mexican town and village) 
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are reputedly in Queretero, 200 
miles northwest of the capital. ... 


The Aero Club of Mexico is joining 
U.S. and Mexican tourist agencies 
in wooing regular visits to Mexico 
by families in private airplanes, and 
a step in this direction is an ultra- 
modern airport at Matamoros, Ta- 
maulipas, which will be finished by 
the end of this month. . .. Commer- 
cial Mexican airlines alone lifted a 


total 1,316,624 passengers last year. 


. . . Big, blond Marie MacDonald 
shook the sand of Acapulco from 
her luggage recently and headed 
back for more Hollywood chores. . . . 
Olive tree branches from the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane in Jerusalem 
will be planted around the 
enormous statue of Christ about 
23 miles from the city of Guana- 
juato on Cubilete Hill, highest 
point in central Mexico and the 
precise geographical center of the 
Republic. . . . Luis Procuna came 
out of semi-retirement and showed 
in the bull ring of San Miguel de 
Allende recently that he’s lost none 
of the old flash and fire. His debut 
film, Torero, won a Venice Film 
Festival first, is scheduled for release 
throughout the U.S. this month.... 
The Western Hemisphere’s biggest 
hotel-motel (600 rooms) will be 


built soon on a half-million square 


feet of ground in the heart of the 
capital. The $4,800,000 project’s 
frills will include kitchenettes in 150 
rooms, IV sets in all of them, heated 
swimming pools, shops, a 1,500-seat 
auditorium. . . . Looking for more 
material on the beaches of Acapulco 
recently was Tom Kelly, the photog- 
rapher whose calendar shot of Mari- 
lyn Monroe was such a sell-out... . 
Tourists who take the regular 
sightseeing trip around Mexico 
City have a new stopping-off 
point: the observation tower of 
the 44-story skyscraper at a major 
downtown intersection, which 
provides a 360° panoramic view 
of the entire Valley of Mexico.... 
Eddie Hayman, whose classic Body 
and Soul is still alive and kicking 
around the world, now lives and 
writes his songs in San Angel, a rus- 
tic suburb of the capital. . . . The 
Mexico City traffic bureau has or- 
dered the cars of tourist guides 
painted regulation cream and yel- 
low, like taxis. The outraged Union 
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House Boat Puts Family Afloat 


Water-borne house boat built by Harley Sales 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., lets family cruise in- 
land lakes, rivers on solidly constructed floor 
area 16’ x 24’ with sun deck measuring 12’ x 
14’ plus rail protection for children, new 
craft's framing, screening made of aluminum. 


of Tourist Guides has appealed to 
the president for help on the premise 
that “black is more dignified.” .. . 
December 9 marks one of the Re- 
public’s more unusual celebrations, 
the climax of the pilgrimage to the 
Basilica of the Virgin of Guadalupe 
on the northern outskirts of the 
capital. Most American visitors re- 
main haunted by the sight of tens of 
thousands of Mexican penitentes 
ending weeks or months of cross- 
country travel by crawling the last, 


torturous 500 yards to the basilica — 


on hands and knees. . . . Two-and-a- 
quarter-million pesos are going into 
improvements on the major north- 
south highway between Morelia and 
Guadalajara. 


| Gateline... 
—s* PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


has been working feverishly 

for months on its Christmas 
present to Paris and its visitors, the 
new revue, C’est Magnifique, which 
unveils on Friday, December 14. 
From all reports the revue is really 
magnifique, its many varied acts to 
be climaxed by an elaborate aqua- 
cade. ... A frequent visitor to Paris 
night spots is Rita Hayworth, for 


Bt: Trust of the famed Lido 


several months a Paris resident. Her . 


daughters are in the American 
School. .. . Joan of Arc enthusiasts 
crowd the Hotel de Rohan these 
days for the comprehensive exposi- 
tion of Joan lore. .. . Sculptor Nicky 
Tregor back from the Riviera with 


busts of Aga and Aly Khan. .. . Big 
hit of the Paris theatrical season is 
William Faulkner’s Requiem for a 
Nun, adapted by Albert Camus. ... 
Kighteenth-century Italian art on 
display all month at the Petit 
Palais. .. . Maurice Chevalier, still 
packing them in at the Alhambra 
Theater (now called the Chevalier 
Theater) , says pride influenced his 
decision to return to local stage— 
weekly take of $4,500 also helped. 
... La Fontaine will be the subject 
of a literary soirée on December 10 
at the Salle Richelieu of the Comé- 
die Francaise. . .. Hostesses with Air 
France must sign a contract agree- 
ing to forfeit $600 if they marry- 
within two years, the company fig- 
uring it is less than the sum invested 
in training each of them. ...Steeple- 
chase competition every Sunday 
at Auteuil track. ... Max Blouet, 
director of Hotel Georges V, deco- 
rated by the French government for 
contributions to the country’s tour- 
ism. . . . Debussy’s Martyre de 
Saint Sébastien will be created at 
the Paris Opera during the 
month, with Ludmilla Tehérina 
taking the leading dance role. The 
Opera has engaged America’s Mar- 
jorie Tallchief and her husband, 
George Skibine, as permanent dan- 
seurs étoiles, and the Skibines have 
purchased a villa in Sévres. . . . Bar- 
bara Hutton and husband, Baron 
von Cramm, back in Paris for holi- 
days after visiting his parents in Ger- 
many.... Those Parisians who have 
not left the city for winter sports 
centers will be flocking to the great 
churches, like Notre Dame and 
Madeleine, for Midnight Mass. 
Visitors are advised to get there 
early... . It is essential to reserve 
a table in advance for the tradi- 
tional Christmas and New Year’s 
Eve midnight suppers. This rule 
extends to the tiniest of neighbor- 
hood bistros as well as to the. 
swankiest restaurant or night club, 
all of which have special Christmas 
and New Year’s Eve menus—and 
special tabs. Many Parisians prefer 
to attend Midnight Mass in a pic- 
turesque village church in the en- 
virons of Paris, and sup in a nearby 
rustic inn. In that case, the Guide 
Michelin is highly recommended to 
direct you to the restaurant of your 
choice. 
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By Robert Deardorf 


PERA, SKIING, celebrities, races, 
O sun—all this, and Christmas 
and New Year's, too, adds 

up to quite a month. In Rome, 
Milan, Naples and many smaller 
cities the lyric theatres open their 
doors again in the land where opera 
was born... . Up north the ski re- 
sorts are already heavily booked for 
the holidays. Over the summer many 
of them installed new equipment. 
In the Dolomites there’s a new 
chair lift leading from Frassene 
to high snow fields of the Scarpa 
Refuge. And at Auronzo, not far 
away, a recently opened refuge on 
the Col Agudo and new ski runs 
several miles long. ... Shirley Booth, 
in the city for a look around, drew a 
sold-out house when she posed for 
pictures on the Spanish Steps. . . . 
Rome's outdoor crowd is racing to 
Villa Glori to see the horses run and 
the fashionably dressed spectators, 
too. Titles, titles everywhere. . . . 
The Kit Kat, Via Liguria 28, a dim 
cellar that is one of the city’s 
pleasantest night clubs, enters the 
winter season with a smooth dance 
band to entertain the customers. 
Many evenings Farouk, ex-king of 
Egypt, provides added amusement 
with his table of luscious young 
ladies. . . . For a few days before 
Christmas, to the noise of Vespas 
in the streets is added the shrill of 
bagpipes—shepherds on the town 
playing inflated goat skins. Hap- 
pens every year in memory of the 
shepherds who took part in the 
drama when Christ was born. .. . 
The night before Christmas there's 
always special music in the major 
churches, so come early for standing 
room. . . . Instead of Christmas 
trees, Italians decorate with pre- 
sepi—nativity scenes with beauti- 
fully dressed figures, the one set 
up in Rome’s Church of Sant’ 
Andrea della Valle really a work 
of art. Custom dates from St. Fran- 
cis, who staged them in caves with 
live animals and human actors. . . . 
Except in the few American restau- 
rants here, don’t think you'll get 
turkey on the great day as principal 
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menu items are capon and ravioli, 
along with such cakes as pannetone, 
a holiday favorite since the ]4th 
Century, and candy-like torrone, a 
chewey nougat that provides jaw 
exercise along with nourishment. 
Well, anyhow, it’s different. ... To 
climb Mount Etna, Sicily’s live 
voleano, for skiing or just to en- 
joy the view, take a bus from Ca- 
tania on its southern slope. If you 
want to stay overnight, you have a 
choice of several good hotels up 
there. . . . Crowds in front of the 
Hotel Excelsior these days, waiting 
patiently to see Queen Soraya of 
Iran, always popular in Rome. . . . 
Carlo Dapporto, one of Italy's best 
comics, entertaining the city in a 
new musical called Carlo, Non Farlo 
(Carlo, Don’t Do It) at the Teatro 
Sistina. Set in the ‘20s, it’s a wild 
satire on Grace Kelly’s wedding, 
with overtones of New York’s The 
Boy Friend. . .. Mario Lanza draw- 
ing the curious at the Cafe de Paris, 
new watering place on Via Veneto. 
... Reserve your table now for New 
Year's Eve. And wherever you are in 
Italy, be prepared for noise at mid- 
night. In this land of fireworks, they 
shoot rockets like mad. It’s no place 
for an aching head. 


dateline ... 
VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE RED Carpet was laid out in 

the Karntnerstrasse when the 

famous Hotel Kranz welcomed 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 
...A litthe German will help you 
when you listen to the delightful 
songs of Mr. Bronner and Mr. Kreis- 
ler in the cosy Marietta Bar in Vien- 
na’s first district every night after 
11:00 p.m... . Fashionable Vienna 
was delighted with Italy’s king of 
fashion, Emilio Schuberth, showing 
his newest creations in the Palais 
Auersperg. . . . In spite of rock an’ 
roll, Fatty George still plays old 
Dixie music in his Jazz Casino in the 
Annagasse. . . . Chicken, broiled, 
fried or roasted—Martinkovich does 
it all and serves the best Sieveringer 
choice wines at prices running up to 
$4.00 a meal. ... The 14th and the 
2Ist of October are memorable dates 


for the Burgenland wit = 


planned to 


This year again there was a 
harvest of grapes with celebratio 
singing and dancing. . . - Yet a 
other Austrian city has 

perform Passion 
plays. It is Erl in the Tirol and the 
stage is already near completion. 
... Lhe theater in Baden, reme 
bering the days when the Emperor 
and his whole court used to come. 
down from Vienna for a restful and 
healthy weekend, will again per 
form the good old operettas—Lehar, 
Ziehrer, Mill6cker and many others 
who were once guests at the resort 
and spa. ... And close by in the hills” 
the old Jagerhaus, now renovated, 
serves excellent chicken and par 
tridge with the deep-red Badner 
wine. ... A very cheap and yet very 
enjoyable treat is a trip in a mo- 
torboat on the autumnal Neusied- 
lersee, with the rushes swaying in 
the wind and a myriad of strange 
birds twittering among them. . .< 
The famous Vienna Boys’ Choir 
now has real competition from the 
Mozartbuben (Mozart Boys) who 
have performed many delightful 
concerts this year. . . . Shooting of 
deer is now in full swing in the Gok 
ler and Wildalm forests of Lower 
Austria, with full information ob- 
tainable at the international hunt 
ing club. . . . The recently opened 
South Station of Vienna is really a 
sight worth seeing with its marble 
and neon shining over the Giirtel- 
Strasse. ... Skiing in the pre-season’ 
time means up to 20 per cent off 
regular prices on hotels, ski-lifts 
and cable-cars in St, Anton and 
Bad Gastein. . . . The Museum of 
Historical Art is now showing a 
wonderful Peter Bruegel exhibition 
which will run until the end of the 
year. .. . Summer visitors to Vienna 
are always disappointed that the 
opera is closed, but music-lovers 
from all over the world know when 
to come. The opera is at its very best 
now, but tickets have to be bought 
about a week in advance. . . . Treas- 
ure hunters find Elle, hidden away 
in the Goéttweihergasse 1, both ex- 
clusive and yet reasonable—a dress 
for $20.00 to $30.00 and myriads of 
little costume jewelry items, purses, 
belts, etc. . . . For an orchid to pin 
on your opera dress, Sadtler on the 
Ring is really tops. 
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DVENTURE-MINDED tourists who 
want to see the rugged splen- 
dors of Africa yet travel with 

all the modern luxuries are now of- 
fered a specially arranged 63-day 
safari. 

Beginning February 3in New York 
City with a Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines flight to Rome, the tour 
flies south to connect with South Af- 
rican Airways. 

Flying on to Kenya, the trek starts 
out at Nairobi, which has the 
world’s largest concentration of 
wildlife. Full itinerary covers Rho- 
desia, Victoria Falls, Zululand, 
Swaziland, Johannesburg, Kimber- 


MAGICRUISE * 


to the 
Eastern Mediterranean 


Visit the fascinating countries bordering 
the Mediterranean and gain an under- 
standing of the peoples, their customs, tra- 
ditions and cultures. Escorted by Leon Z. 
Surmelian, well known author and lec- 
turer. 


Depart New York on February 1, 1957 by 
Swissair—All inclusive costs $1590.00. 


See your travel agent or write to: 


Leon Z. Surmelian 


4004 Prospect Avenue 
Hollywood 27, Calif. * 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES : Hi 


A NOVEL 
HOLIDAY AFLOAT 


—Cruising inland through the tropical Everglades 
country. One week cruises—from $80. 


For illustrated booklet and rates, write to: 
Capt. Jim Nisbet 
Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Florida 


— 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered, New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. ¥. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W 
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Safari shutterbugs click with natives. 


ley diamond mines, the Flower 
Route from Capetown to Durban, 
Kruger National Park, the Belgian 
Congo, and Albert and Queen Eliz- 
abeth national parks. 

One of the highlights of the tour 
will be Amboseli National Reserve, 
which is marked by a large soda 
lake, flat country and clumps of 
virgin forests. Towering above the 
area is Mount Kilimanjaro, which 
rises 20,000 feet into the African 
sky. During the safari motor trips, 
tourists will be able to see and pho- 
tograph elephants, rhinoceros and 
buffalo which roam in abundance 
throughout the reserve. 

On a three-day safari through the 
bush country, tour members are pro- 
vided with spacious tents, complete 
with front verandas and_ fully- 
equipped bathrooms. Meals are 
served in a spotlessly clean mess tent 
by trained attendants. ‘Transporta- 
tion is by specially-designed “safari 
cars” which are comfortable and 
spacious. On paved roads, ordinary 
motor cars are used. 

Leading the tour is Oliver Milton, 
former game warden in the Tangan- 
yika Colony, who has criss-crossed 
the bush for many years. An accom- 
plished sportsman, photographer 
and dialect linguist, he has person- 
ally planned the entire safari. 

Price of the tour from New York 
City and return is $3,873 by tourist 
flights, and $4,341 via first class. 
Arrangements are being handled by 
Transmarine Tours in New York 
City and local travel agents. @ 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fl COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia... 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 48-page illustrated color catalog, with 
deigited description of 35mm slides. Stereo 
ist free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance, 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


ee ces ce ee rm ee ee ee ee ee ey 


r 
| AROUND-THE-WORLD - 45 days - $2495 | 


Conducted. Fare includes transportation, hotels, meals, 

sightseeing AND THE GAY COMPANIONSHIP OF | 
| A HAPPY BAND OF FELLOW EXPLORERS! | 
| Europe. from $699 complete. 12 different itineraries. 

See your travel agent or write for EUROPE or | 
| WORLD tours. 


| PERCIVAL TOURS, INC., Dept. V6 I 
171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
] 5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


EUROPE:698 


11 COUNTRIES 


QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Sailing from New York on March 2nd. Also, at 
$729, sailing on March 20th and March 27th. 
European Grand Tour visiting England, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liech- 
tenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY 
ESCORTED— includes round trip tourist steamship 
on QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, all 
hotels, most meals, all sight-seeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired, Tour 
limited to 42 members. See Your_Travel Agent or 
Write for Free Booklet No.,8 


“Tw CARAVAN TOURS 


now 220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 
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AMERTOAN 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


OR CENTURIES the great cathedrals, temples, shrines 

and holy cities of Europe and the Near East have 

drawn a host of pilgrims seeking comfort, inspira- 
tion and renewed faith. And rightly so. Yet in the 
United States and along its perimeters stands an equally 
imposing array of religious spots—easier to reach and 
cherished by people of all faiths. They are among the 
most uplifting goals toward which tourists can aim 
their travels. 

There are the early Spanish missions, strung out like 
beads on a giant rosary by pioneer padres in the South- 
west and California. The faith of the Pilgrims still 
shines in the simple, white-spired churches of New Eng- 
land. And synagogues, temples, kivas, grottoes, mosques 
and holy places of worship of all creeds make America 
the world’s foremost nation where men can come to 
understand and appreciate the different beliefs of their 
neighbors. 

In the following list are some of the many religious 
shrines across the U. S. that people have come to love— 
for their beauty, historical associations, unusual setting, 
design or miraculous powers. For the most part, they are 
spots where the faithful still worship and where, ap- 
propriately, no admission charge is made for those who 
come to look or pray. 


Eastern United States 


Traditions of early America, some of the Nation's 
most beautiful shrines and the U.S. birthplaces of many 
of America’s religious mark this region. 

Boston’s Christ Church, known as the Old North 
Church, is famed for its steeple, recently restored, where 
the signal lantern for Paul Revere’s Revolutionary War 
ride was hung. Dominating the city’s Back Bay section 
is the huge-domed Mother Church of the Christian 
Science movement. Fall River's twin-spired Notre Dame 


Church is the site of The Last Judgement, the nation’s 
At top left, Washington Cathedral in Washington, D. C., is seen from 


tom picture revealing historic Bruton Parish Church in Williamsbura, 


- ; ® : : : 
Va., whose bell rang out news of early American events in Revolution. 
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SHRINES 


largest work of the famous Italian artist, Cremonini. 

For people of all faiths, the lovely Cathedral of the 
Pines in Rindge, N. H., built as a memorial to American 
war dead, is a place of growing sanctity with its rustic 
stone Altar of All the Nation. Baptists cherish the First 
Baptist Church, Providence, R. I., founded in 1638 by 
Roger Williams as the first of their denomination in the 
land. 

No visit to New York City, of course, would be com- 
plete without a stop at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, one of 
the largest and most impressive in the U. S. Many mar- 
ried couples fondly remember the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, called the “Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner.’ Temple Emanu-E] is one of the nation’s most out- 
standing synagogues, while the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, still being built, will be the world’s largest 
example of Gothic architecture. 

Up the Hudson River stand the old and new Cadet 
Chapels at West Point. The former contains marble 
shields commemorating Revolutionary War generals, 
while the latter—on a hill overlooking the river—has 
exceptionally impressive stained-glass windows donated 
by graduating classes. 

St. George’s Church in Philadelphia is a shrine for 
Methodists since it is the world’s oldest Methodist 
church in continuous use. Not far away, in the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country at Manheim, the Zion Lutheran 
Church still pays its annual rent of “one red rose” 
designated generations ago by Baron William Stiegal, 
and has the distinction of being one of the most beau- 
tiful Lutheran churches in America. 

As the nation’s capital of Washington is one of the 
world’s foremost cities, it is only appropriate that it 
also has a good representation of the world’s religions. 
Three edifices command attention: the Moslem Islamic 
Center; Washington Cathedral, a sort of Westminster 
Abbey of American greats, and the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception which has one of the coun- 
try’s replicas of France's Grotto of Lourdes. 


Diverse aspects of U. S. religious life are underscored by soaring 
minaret of Islamic Center in Washington, D. C., snow-dusted Cathe- 
dral of Pines in Rindge, N. H., seen in center picture, stone-set Ten 
Commandments uniquely displayed on hillside at Fields of the Wood . Sho Olmaw eS mor wen Se 
near Murphy, N. C., all annually attracting both devout and curious. er : 
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First Congregational Church, New Canaan, Conn., has traditional style. 


Down in Virginia, churches are steeped with the 
mood, architecture and worship of Colonial days, and 
a good many of them had notables like Washington 
among their congregations. Especially interesting for 
their historic value, religious relics and old traditions 
still followed today are Accotink’s Pohick Church, Al- 
exandria’s Christ Church, St. George’s Church in Fred- 
ericksburg, Richmond’s St. Paul’s and St. John’s 
churches once frequented by Jefferson Davis, General 
Robert E. Lee and Patrick Henry, and Williamsburg’s 
Bruton Parish. 

A spiritually different religious spot is North Caro- 
lina’s Fields of the Wood at Murphy where the Ten 
Commandments are spelled out in five-foot-high stone 
letters on a hillside. And an exceptional painting, Ecce 
Homo, more than 400 years old—plus handsome wood 
carvings—marks the St. James Episcopal Church at 


Mother Church of Christian Scientist movement is in Boston, Mass. 


Trinity Church maintains sacred site amid Manhattan's lofty towers. 


Wilmington on the coast, attracting numerous visitors. 

Other southern religious shrines include Florida’s 
Nuestra Senora de la Leche Shrine on the spot where 
Spanish explorers first landed in St. Augustine almost 
400 years ago; the nation’s last French Huguenot 
Church, St. Michael’s patterned after London’s St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, and Kahal Kadosh Beht Elohim, sec- 
ond oldest Jewish congregation in the country—all 
three in Charleston, S. C. 

Although outside the U. S., a concentration of re- 
ligious shrines along Canada’s St. Lawrence River de- 
mands attention. Full of piety and beauty is the shrine 
of Our Lady of the Holy Rosary at Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 
with an old French chapel, beflowered sanctuary and 
stations of the cross. In Montreal, be sure and see Notre- 
Dame-de-Montreal, one of the most magnificent French- 
Canadian edifices, while St. Joseph’s Oratory on a high 


Giant Mormon Temple in center of Salt Lake City, Utah, is flanked by unusual monument to sea gull commemorating miraculous salvation of sect. 
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House of Worship of Baha'i Faith in Wilmette, JIl., has lace-like 
dome towering above Lake Michigan, had dedication rites in 1953. 


hill in the same city has been the site of remarkable 
cures. The small, picturesque Notre Dame des Victories 
in Quebec, which has an unusual fortress-type altar, far 
transcends its size with its quiet holiness. And the Ba- 
silica of Ste. Anne de Beaupre, east of the city, draws 
thousands of pilgrims each month to its miraculous 
statue. 


Central United States 


Although religious shrines in the middle section of 
the U. S. aren’t as numerous as in the East, there is still 
a good representation, including some of the nation’s 
most famous and others dating back to the times of the 

* French explorers. ; 

One of the finest examples of carved altars in Amer- 
ica can be seen at the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception in Fort Wayne, Ind. In St. Meinrad, the Order 
of St. Benedict has created an Abbey that’s a small city 
of its own with rare and lovely buildings, and European 
art and religious treasures. And the University of Notre 
Dame campus at South Bend is a three-part shrine with 
an old Log Chapel, a Grotto of Lourdes and the Sacred 
Heart Church having a noted altar and_ priceless 
Gregori murals. 

Not too many years ago, the Shrine of the Little 
Flower, Royal Oak, Mich., came into prominence 
through the radio talks of Father Coughlin. With a 
100-foot crucifixion tower, it’s a striking example of 
church architecture. So is the Baha’i Temple in Wil- 


Rustic, unique Chapel of the Transfiguration is near Moose, Wyoming, 
its altar formed by glass Window framing Grand Teton mountains view. 


mette, Illa nine-sided, partially glass-walled, dome- 
crowned building erected by followers of the Persian 
religious leader, Bahai’llah. 

Famed in song, the Little Brown Church in the Vale 
at Nashua, Iowa, now is a favored spot for Protestant 
weddings. Even smaller, though, is the Chapel of the 
Madonna—just large enough to accommodate the priest 
and acolyte—at Plaquemine, La. It’s said to be the 
world’s smallest chapel. 

Rich in religious significance, too, are such structures 
as St. Martin Catholic Church, St. Martinville, La., 
with a Grotto of Lourdes, gifts from Louis XVI and the 
grave of Evangeline; New Orleans’ St. Louis Cathedral, 
adorned with priceless paintings; Milwaukee’s National 
Shrine of Our Lady of the Rosary of Fatima, and the 
Cathedral of the Plains near Victoria, Kan., housing 
exquisite stained-glass windows from Munich. 


Western United States 


Here the work of three distinct cultures—Indian, 
Spanish and American—has produced outstanding re- 
ligious shrines that blend with the history and face of 
the land. Indigenous and dating back for centuries, they 
reflect the conquest and progress of the West in terms 
of services and ceremonials that have remained relative- 
ly unchanged for hundreds of years. 

In addition to the California missions, which are 
now mostly museums, the Spanish period lives all the 
way from New Mexico to the Pacific Coast. The Mission 


At sites across U.S. you will find new significance in 
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New York City's Temple Emanu-El is largest synagogue in U.S., looms 
above Fifth Avenue facing Central Park, doors with Hebrew symbols. 


San Xavier del Bac on the Papago Indian Reservation 
near Tucson, Ariz., is considered one of the most beauti- 
ful examples of Spanish mission architecture. This 
“White Dove of the Desert’ soars with an ethereal 
quality of quiet devotion amidst a setting marked by 
both simple and ornate surroundings. 


Another famous Spanish mission is St. Francis of ° 


Taos, N.M. Twin belfries and massive adobe walls are 
a marked contrast to the interior’s priceless relics which 
include a strange luminous painting of Christ on which 
a cross appears only when the painting is in darkness. 

Albuquerque has still another notable Spanish mis- 
sion—the Church of San Felipe de Neri on the old plaza 
in which the trunk of a spruce tree was incorporated 
into the structure by building a spiral staircase around 
it to the choir loft. And northward at the weaver’s vil- 
lage of Chimayo, in the penitente country, stands the 
Santuario de Chimayo, a fine example of primitive 
Western church architecture. 

After the Spaniards came the American pioneers and 
members of the Mormon Church. Salt Lake City was 
the place the Mormons first called home, and, fittingly, 
Temple Square is a monumental reminder of their early 
triumphs over hardships. Only Mormons may enter the 
six-spired Temple, but the lovely landscaped grounds, 
the huge Tabernacle noted for its concerts of religious 
music, and relics of the Mormon religion can be seen. 
The most recent Mormon Temple, however, graces the 
skyline of Los Angeles, and is the largest ever built. 


San Xavier del Bac in Tucson, Arizona, is one of many beautiful mis- 
sions in U.S., particularly in West, still draws Indians to services. 


Before either the Spaniards or Americans entered 
the West, the Indians alone were masters of the land. 
And the religion of the ancients is still followed today 
through intriguing ceremonials, some of which you can 
witness. The most sacred places to Indians are the kivas 
or underground ceremonial chambers. Since these are 
off-limits to white people, do the next best thing. Visit 
Coronado State Monument, north of Albuquerque, 
where a rare and completely restored painted kiva lets 
you see the traditional “church” of the Indians. _ 

Two other religious shrines should not be missed 
if you travel near them. One is the Wayfarers’ Chapel, 
a rustic, glassed-in building erected by members of the 
Protestant sect of New Jerusalem on a knoll overlook- 
ing the Pacific Ocean on California’s Palos Verdes 
Peninsula. The second, near the foot of the majestic 
Grand Tetons at Moose, Wyo., is the picturesque log 
Chapel of the Transfiguration—small, exquisite and 
having an altar window that frames an exalting view of 
the jagged snow-crowned mountains. 

Remember, as you travel around America, that there 
are countless other holy shrines where, regardless of 
your own beliefs, you will find that sacred sites of other 
groups offer something for you, too. In traveling around 
the country, I’ve discovered a universal bond in the 
very variety of America’s forms of worship. In fact, some 
of the most rewarding places have been those complete- 
ly alien to my own faith. And I’ve come away with a new 
and deeper realization of the paths that lead to God. @ 


America’s ideals—regardless of your own faith or sect 
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by ear 


BY ELEANOR F. SLEIGHT 


UBA IS THE largest of the West 
Indies and stretches into the 
Caribbean for some 750 miles. 
Across the country’s middle runs the 
Central Highway for a distance of 
700 miles through all six of Cuba’s 
provinces. Crisscrossing it are. nu- 
merous north and south roads lead- 
ing to all sorts of fascinating and 
little-publicized places, for it is true 
that many spots in Cuba are as yet 
untouched by tourist throngs. 
A knowledge of Spanish is not 


necessary to drive through Cuba. 
English-speaking people can always 
be found, but if you prefer, buy a 
phrase book—it’s fun as well as help- 
ful with signs. 

Set out from Havana and make a 
short trip to Pinar del Rio, the west- 
ernmost province. It is here that 
you encounter the region known 
as the Vuelto Abajo, a rich area pro- 
ducing top-quality tobacco. Leaving 
by a route near the coast and driv- 
ing through the towns of Mariel and 
Cabanas, you are transported to a 
section of lush tropical countryside. 


— Ou 
San Miguel — 
_ @8 tos Bakes 


At Mariel, 48 kilometers or 29 miles 
along the way—distance is measured 
by kilometers in Cuba—is to be 
found the Naval Academy of Cuba. 
Continuing westward, many small 
farms dot the hillsides, each with its 
bohio, the native house of wood or~ 
palm siding with pitched roof. This 
was the original style of house used 
by the Pre-Columbian Indians, 
though walls were probably made of 
mud at that time. The principal” 
crop seen here—as throughout Cuba ~ 
—is sugar cane, the basic economy of 
the island. A typical landscape in- 
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PRINCIPAL POINTS OF TOURIST INTEREST 


1. Pinar del Rio City. Hub for many delightful excursions to moun- 
tains, valleys, beaches, hunting and fishing grounds.—2. San Juan 
y Martinez. Tobacco Experimental Station—3. La Fe. This port 
will be the western Cuban terminal of the Atlantic-Caribbean Branch 
of the Pan American Highway.-—4. _ Vifiales Valley, of amazing grandeur, 
the most beautiful in the Western Hemisphere.—5. San Vicente Spa, 
beside Vinales Valley—7. San Diego de los Bafos, of universal: fame 
for the quality of its minero-medicinal springs.—11. Mariel. Lovely 
beach. Seat of the Cuban Naval Academy. Good fishing grounds,— 
14. HAVANA,principal tourist center of the West Indies—15. Ba- 
tabané, great sponge and tarpon fisheries, port of departure, for Isle of 
Pines.—16. Isle of Pines. Stevenson’s ‘/Treasure Island’’, renowned 
minero-medicinal springs, fishing grounds, beautiful beaches.—22. Ma- 
tanzas. Ancient city. Magnificent landscapes, famous Bellamar Caves. — 


24. San Miguel de los Bafios Spa, called the “Vichy of America’. 

25. Cardenas, where our present flag was first unfurled.—26, Va 
radero Beach, the most beautiful of the Atlantic, meeting place ° 
fashionable people.—--32. Cienfuegos. Splendid bay, good fishin 
grounds, botanical gardens.—33. Santa Clara City, center of an interest 
ing tourist circuit—34. Trinidad, the most Captivating colonial cit 
of Cuba. Beaches, fishing, hunting, scenic mountains.—35. Remedios 
Ancient city of tourist interest —36. Caibarién. Magnificent beaches 
great fishing center.-—37. San José del Lago, one of the most pic 
turesque tourist resorts.—40. Sancti Spiritus, old colonial city. Hold 
rare charms for the painter.—44, Camagiiey. Ancient city, center o 
international air routes—-52, Santiago de Cuba, the second importa 
city of Cuba, of distinctly colonial savour. 


Beaches, mountain: 
mementoes of the Spanish-Cuban-American War. 
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udes fields of waving sugar cane 
iterspersed with many stately royal 
alms and a bohio or two tucked 
way here and there. These little 
ouses are often sheltered by a 
oyal Poinciana or Flamboyant, 
ne of the most beautiful of flower- 
1g trees, coming into its full flame- 
ed bloom in late spring or early 
umimer. 

At a distance of 100 miles lies the 
alle de Vinales. Odd and grotesque 
mestone formations several hun- 
red feet in height, called mogotes 
haystacks) , covered with palms 
nd other tropical growth, appear 
ll through this valley in the midst 
f one of Cuba’s leading range of 
1ountains, the Sierra de los Or- 
anos. If you left Havana in the 
orning, this region would be a nice 
opping point for overnight. 
ancho San Vicente is a comfort- 
ble hotel with facilities for bathing 
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in the mineral waters that penetrate 
the area and are reputedly so bene- 
ficial. A double room, American 
plan, begins at $6.00 a day per per- 
son. Prices may vary seasonally. 

If you are not pressed for time 
and are in a bit of an exploring 
mood, horses may be secured to take 


ANTILLAO 


many beautiful trail trips through 
the valleys and mountainous coun- 
try. Also, the ocean is just a few 
miles distant, so bathing in the surf 
and fishing can be included in the 
pleasures at hand. 

At the city of Pinar del Rio, you 
may return to Havana via the Cen- 


Many of Cuba's highways, even 


those lightly traveled as in 
Vinales Valley (above), are in 
excellent condition, well-paved. 


Tourists will find map handy 
guide to ideal vacation spots 
that dot island but are missed 
by many who visit only Havana. 
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To catch picturesque sights of Trinidad, car-touring vacationers drive along narrow, cobbled streets that wind throughout famed colonial city. 


tral Highway and not retrace any 
of your steps, the roundtrip being 
approximately 215 miles. However, 
while here, you might be interested 
in visiting the Tobacco Experimen- 
tal Station where work is constantly 
going on to improve the already 
matchless Cuban tobacco. This is 
at San Juan y Martinez, fourteen 
miles southwest of Pinar del Rio. 
Back in Havana you will find a 
bustling metropolis of amazing con- 
trasts. On one side you will revel in 
the scenes of Spanish history in Old 
Havana. But leaving the narrow, 
congested streets of this old quarter, 
you will literally flow into the mod- 
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ern city with its towering capitol 
dome, impressive Presidential 
Palace, and a wealth of startling 
buildings which reflect the new era 
of Latin America. From the heart of 
the city you will drive along the 
Prado to the Malecon. This water- 
front boulevard is one of the most 
beautiful in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Majestic monuments to Cu- 
ba’s heroes as well as to the battle- 
ship Maine give this drive a stately 
character. The new pulsating Ha- 
vana with its ultra-modern skyscrap- 
ers and its delightful residential 
areas will be found in the western 
part of the city beyond the Malecon. 


Characteristic scenes in Havana's 
streets include fruit, coffee and lot- 
tery vendors, all calling attention 
to their wares. Oranges will be 
peeled for you on a hand-cranked 
machine. Strong Cuban coffee 
mixed with lots of sugar is sold in 
demi-tasses at all hours, as_ this 
drinking of coffee is a custom of so 
ciability. Numerous tours of the city 
include important landmarks, good 
restaurants, fabulous night spots 
rum distilleries and other industries 

Leaving Havana and traveling 
eastward, set as your next objective 
Varadero Beach on the north coast 
90 miles away. In many sections the 
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iwell-paved highway is lined with 
rows of dense “laurels’—not U.S. 
laurel, but related to the rubber 
tree—that form an arch over the 
road providing cool, shaded spots. 
About half way to Varadero you 
come to the Sugar Central of San 
Antonio, an ideal spot to visit a 
processing plant for the extraction 
of sugar from the cane. The sugar 
centrals, found throughout Cuba, 
represent her largest industry. 
Some 25 miles farther brings you 
to the city of Matanzas where, after 
passing through the main section, 
you may reach the caves of Bellamar 
by a ride of a mile south off the high- 
way. A sign naarks the turnoff and 
will take you into a realm of under- 
ground beauty renowned in Cuba. 
A convenient place for an early 
lunch in Matanzas may be found 
aiter leaving the caves and proceed- 
ing along the highway eastward a 
short distance nearly to the junction 
of the Varadero Beach road. 
Contrary to some opinion, Cuban 
food is not highly seasoned and is 
not comparable to “hot” Mexican 
dishes. ‘Fhe food of Cuba seems to 
be a blend of Spanish and native 
and produces many tasty and inter- 
esting delicacies. Possibly having the 
most familiarity is arroz con pollo, 
a delicious combination of chicken 
and yellow rice. Seafoods are delect- 


able and the Moro crab, found only 
in Cuba, is without comparison. 
Soups as a whole, following the Old 
World pattern, are delicious, and 
have more character and body than 
most American ones. 

Bananas and plantains are sliced 
or grated and fried in deep oil (like 
potato chips) and prepared as a 
fritter. A few of the most common 
desserts include a delicious egg cus- 
tard called flan, found also through- 
out Spain, preserved guava served 
with cream cheese, and freshly sliced 


pineapple with grated cocoanut. Of 
course, tropical fruits such as the 
papaya, mango, mamey and others 
are found on every menu. Coco 
glace, a creamy cocoanut ice cream 
served in a cocoanut shell, is a favor- 
ite. In addition to these, American 
foods are found almost everywhere. 
Bottled water is safest and is found 
throughout the island. 

Of convenience to the motorist 


are the service stations found in 


towns and villages. They offer me- 
chanical service, rest rooms, and 


Cuba's capitol, built in heart of Havana, copies Washington, D.C., model, cost $20,000,000. 


Travelers often gather along Cuba's beaches to watch native boys toss fishnets into sea. 
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familiar brands of gasoline and oil 
at a cost of only a few cents more 
than in the U.S. 

Where the coastal road leaves the 
Central Highway, the trip to Vara- 
dero Beach is less than twenty miles. 
The beach resorts along this north 
coast are among the finest in many 
a land. If you plan to remain here 
for an afternoon dip and an over- 
night stop, you will find numerous 
hotels with a range of prices to suit 
any pocketbook. 

After leaving the province of 
Matanzas, head for the ancient city 
of Trinidad close to the shores of 
the Caribbean Sea in the province 
of Santa Clara, 180 miles distant. At 
Sancti Spiritus, you leave the Cen- 
tral Highway and take a road to the 
south for 42 miles. Once at your des- 
tination, you feel you have left all 


of present-day Cuba behind. Trini- 


dad is one of the seven original cities 
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founded by Velazquez in 1514, and 
it appears that little has changed 
since that time. In this respect, 
Trinidad is unique among Cuban 
cities. Others have retained in part 
their old sections but nowhere else 
is to be found the completely 
ancient picture that Spanish-Co- 
lonial Trinidad presents. 

Streets are the original ones—very 
narrow and paved with cobble- 
stones. Auto traffic by necessity is 
limited. You may wander up one 
street and down the next looking at 
old buildings and mansions, admir- 
ing this Old World charm, as for- 
tunately none of the exterior archi- 
tecture has been altered. Recogniz- 
ing its historical value, the govern- 
ment has declared the city a na- 
tional monument. Accommodations 
are modest but adequate, and a dou- 
ble room with bath starts at $3.00. 

Close by is the Guarabo, a stream 
where Cortez and his fleet put in 
to recruit men and take on water 
and supplies before setting out for 
the conquest of Mexico. By way of 
contrast, you will gasp with aston- 
ishment after a half-hour trip to 
the summit of Topes de Colliantes 
to see the fabulous TB hospital 
built by the government at a cost of 
$8,000,000. 

Retracing your steps to Sancti 
Spiritus and the Central Highway, 
you turn eastward toward the prov- 
ince and city of Camaguey, driving 
through central Cuba’s rolling 
plain. Here are many meandering 
streams, framed with the ever-abun- 
dant Royal Palm which has many 
uses. In the bud area where the new 
leaf is formed, a white core is ob- 
tained, usable for food. Leaves are 
used for thatch. Seeds are fed to pigs, 
and occasionally tree trunks are 
used for building purposes. 

There are numerous banana plan- 
tations and pineapple fields. Here 
and there you will see corn growing 
and at several places rice fields. Cat- 
tle, however, is the principal factor 
in the economy of this interior prov- 
ince. Some of the stock carries the 
blood of original herds brought in 
by Spanish colonizers 400 years ago. 

Of the numerous tropical trees, a 
mention should be made of the 
Ceiba, the giant of Cuban vegeta- 
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tion. It is said to be so hardy that it 
will withstand even hurricanes. It 


is known also as the silk-cotton tree, 


and produces kapok. 

The city of Camaguey, another 
of the original seven cities founded 
by Velazquez, makes for a pleasant 
stop before the final swing of 240 
miles to Santiago de Cuba. The 
Agramonte Museum affords the 
visitor an insight into the natural 
history of the region as well as a 
familiarity with the heroes and 
mementoes of Cuba’s war for inde- 
pendence. 

The province of Oriente is said 
to be most like the island was at the 
time of discovery by Columbus, with 
mountains reaching a height of 
6,562 feet, forests, jungles with bam- 
boo and many other tropical trees 
in abundance. Once in this province 
you will recall your school history 
of the Spanish American War and 
know that at last you are at the very 
stronghold of much of the original 
opposition to Spanish rule. Passing 
through the city of Holguin brings 
back memories of Elbert Hubbard’s 
A Message to Garcia, as you stand 
beneath the statue of General Gar- 
cia in the public square. South of 
Holguin on the Central Highway 
comes the city of Bayamo, noted as 
the birthplace of Cuba’s first presi- 
dent, Tomas Estrada Palma. 

Before long the majestic Sierra 
Maestra range of mountains comes 
into view, representing not only 
Cuba’s highest altitudes but also its 
greatest source of minerals includ- 
ing copper, iron and manganese. 
Before reaching Santiago you will 
see to the south the sanctuary of the 
Holy Virgin de la Caridad del 
Cobre, patroness of Cuba. It is said 
she first appeared in the Bay of Nipe 
along the north coast to aid three 
fishermen in distress. A drive will 
bring you to the shrine in a few 
minutes. 

Finally you come to the end of 
Cuba’s Central Highway, and ahead 
of you see the sprawling city of San- 
tiago de Cuba and its bay which has 
played such an important part in 
Cuban history. 

Built on rolling hills, the town 
has streets which suddenly turn in- 
to flights of stairs, some used by 
Cortez and his followers on their 
way to the sea at the onset of the 
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conguest of Mexico centuries ago. 

Santiago also presents a story * 
contrasts, like so much of Cuba, 
with its ancient colonial structure 
vying with the colorful and ultra 
modern for beauty and attention. - 
The whole region speaks of mem- 
ories of the Spanish American War, 
Your visits to the Bacardi Museum, 
San Juan Hill, El Morro fortress 
and the nearby Siboney Beach will 
revive those incidents which led to 
the downfall of Spain’s control in 
the new world. - 

Thus in this beautiful city which | 


echoes the friendliness of the people _ 


throughout Cuba, you have com- 


pleted your drive along the Carre- 
tera Central which has opened your | 


eyes to many new beauties and 
pleasant experiences in this foreign 
land. You have discovered Cuba in 
your car. @ 


CROSSING TO CUBA] 


American tourists are allowed to | 


bring their cars into Cuba as part of | 
their personal baggage, even if ar- | 
riving by air. If the car is not yours, 
you must show a notarized letter from | 
the owner allowing you to use the } 
vehicle. Tourists can get free tempo- | 
rary permits to drive on the island | 
from the Cuban Tourist Commission 
in Havana. : 

About six hours by air from New | 
York, one hour from Miami, or 40 
minutes from Key West, Cuba lies 90 
miles southeast of the tip of Florida. 


. 
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For the tourist who wishes to travel | - 


with his car, the S.S. Florida makes | 
three roundtrips weekly from Miami, | 
accommodating 500 passengers, and 


carries autos. The overnight sail to | 
Havana costs $46.85 roundtrip includ- 
ing stateroom and meals. Cost for a 
car is approximately $120 roundtrip. 
There is also an auto and passenger 
ferry operating between Key West 
and Havana. This is a seven-hour day 
run costing $23.50 roundtrip per pas- 
senger plus $76.00 roundtrip for the 
auto. U.S. and Cuban taxes are extra. 
No passport or visa is necessary for 
U.S. citizens, but to transport your 
car you will need certificate of title, 
registration of ownership card and 
driver’s license. 
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though thousands troop through California's Yosemite Park during summer, few travelers yet realize what fresh beauty winter brings to area. 


Y WILLIAM HODGE 


ORE AND MORE people are visiting U.S. National 

Parks each year. In 1955, the top ten parks alone 

tallied more than 12,000,000 visitors. It has been 
ily recently, however, that Americans have discovered 
at these parks belong to them all year long and that 
winter as well as in summer they can be the happy 
cationer’s goal. 
The mountains of the parks are then covered with 
ow, sometimes more than twenty feet deep, and wa- 
r pours over falls fringed with icicles into rivers laden 
th chunks of ice. Evergreens are bent low under deep 
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snow covers and the bright-colored rocks, where ex- 
posed, stand out brilliantly against the neighboring 
white and blue. Near the roads and warm lodges ad- 
venturous beginners can be seen taking their first steps 
on snow shoes, while in some areas various tows help 
thousands of skiers up into the smooth treeless slopes 
of the high country. 

Travelers who enjoy the wildlife of National Parks 
in summer are thrilled with the new sights exclusively 
winter’s. Among the lowland trees run mazes of tracks 
in the snow and each can be identified with a different 
restless animal. White rabbits, deer, foxes, various types 
of cats, and sometimes a sleepless bear can be glimpsed 
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Winter pleasures of visiting U.S. National Parks popularly include tour through New Mexico's Carlsbad Caverns, skiing at Wyoming's Jackson Hole 


darting, slinking or lumbering along among the snow- 
covered trees. 

Some of the southern parks remain warm even in 
winter, and a few maintain their campgrounds then for 
hardy souls who bring their tents. Most of the parks 
have regular overnight accommodations for winter 
visitors either in the park or nearby. Rates during this 
season are often about twenty per cent less than sum- 
mer’s. 

Almost all of the parks keep part of their road sys- 
tems free of snow throughout the winter months. Since 
some have heavy and frequent snows, however, it is 
advisable to carry chains in your car if you are motor- 
ing. 


The scenery which you can expect and the facilities 
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which you can enjoy in ten of the most popular park 
are described below. 

Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New Mexico. Tours of thi 
famous caverns of this park are scheduled for every da’ 
of the year. Since the temperature in the various spec 
tacular chambers remains constant throughout the yeat 
an even 56°, winter visits are quite as comfortable a 
summer ones, and visitors wear sweaters or light coat 
while underground. The entrance fee to the park i 
$1.50, which includes a four-hour tour of the cavern 
and elevator service underground. There is a stop dui 
ing the tour for lunch, supplied for only 67 cents. 
nursery service takes care of and feeds children, whil 
parents take the tour, for a charge of $1.50 per day. Al 
year accommodations are available in the town of Carl 
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Wizard Island, Llao Rock in Oregon's Crater Lake National Park take on new magnificence when seasonal coat of white re-colors entire scene. 


bad, 27 miles from the park, where modern hotels, 
motels and trailer courts abound. 

Crater Lake National Park, Oregon. The thousands of ad- 
venturers who visit Crater Lake in wintertime find it 
to be a fantasy of deep blue ice, bright snow and dark 
trees. Numberless natural ski slopes, both steep and 
gradual, appeal to winter sports enthusiasts. There are 
warming-room facilities at Rim Village on top of this 
spectacular, ancient volcano, and roads from both the 
west and south entrances are kept open to the rim. 
Motorists should have plenty of gasoline and oil and 
would be well-advised to have a tow rope and shovel as 
well as tire chains in the car. No overnight accommo- 
dations are maintained in the park in winter, but 
hotels, motels and restaurants can be found nearby. 
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Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona. The south rim of 
this magnificent canyon is visited by vacationers every 
day throughout the year. All the facilities that please 
the thousands of summer visitors to this region of the 
park are kept open in winter, too. Except during infre- 
quent storms, the thrilling trip down into the canyon 
is made daily even in January. Although it seldom 
snows deeply enough to hamper sightseeing seriously, 
there is often a light coating of snow on the canyon 
walls, just enough to accentuate the countless layers 
of different colored rocks. ‘The famous El Tovar Hotel, 
the Bright Angel Lodge and the Grand Canyon Auto 
Camp, all near the canyon rim, offer comfortable ac- 
commodations at rates varying from $3.50 to $14.00 
per night for two persons. 
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national parks 


Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. The towering 
mountains which make up this park, while magnificent 
in summer, are considered by many to be far more spec- 
tacular when they are covered by their white winter 
coats of snow. In fact, just being able to stand below 
them and to drink in the majestic views of pinnacles 
and ice is the main excuse for a visit to this park in win- 
tertime. Winter sport enthusiasts will find plenty to 
keep them busy at the nearby town of Jackson, famous 
for its ski slopes and chair lift. Ski equipment, guides 
and instructions for skiers, as well as numerous types 
of accommodations, are available there. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Tennessee, N. Car. 
More people visited this park last year than any other. 
Most of them came in summer to enjoy the cool moun- 
tain climate, but many also took advantage of the 
park’s policy that keeps the roads open in winter, too. 
These people enjoyed the mild winters of the valleys, 
where fascinating old log houses of mountain men are 
kept on exhibit, and the cooler, clear air of the high- 
lands, where occasional snows transform forests to fairy- 
lands. Accommodations other than for camping are not 
available in the park in summer or winter, but they 
may be found along the entrance highways and in near- 
by towns. 

Mount Rainier National Park, Washington. Although all 
other entrance roads are closed in the winter, the high- 
way to Paradise Park, high on the southern slope of 
massive Mount Rainier, is kept clear of snow almost 
every day of the year. Here in the wide-open spaces 
above timberline is a skier’s dream, where heavy snows 
cover the valley to depths of fifteen or twenty feet or 
more. During the peak season, usually in January and 
February, hot snacks can be obtained at Paradise. Oth- 
erwise, everything in the way of accommodations must 
be found along the entrance highways, where there are 
plenty, or in the nearby cities of Tacoma and Seattle. 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. The famous 
Trail Ridge Road, which in summer carries motorists 
to elevations exceeding 12,000 feet, is kept clear of snow 
over about half of its length. Winter visitors may drive 
on it west from the entrance town of Estes Park through 
spectacular winter scenery to a recreation area at Hid- 
den Valley. Near the parking lot are a lodge with cafe- 
teria service, an ice-skating rink, and a snow-coasting 
area for children. A ski lift here and a longer one at 
Upper Hidden Valley carry thousands of skiers to the 
high regions each day. This part of Rocky Mountain 
National Park is especially popular in winter as it is 
near the 7,500-foot-high town of Estes Park where ac- 
commodations of any type and price are available 
among the five lodges and 43 motor courts which are 
open in winter, 

Shenandoah National Park, Virginia, Many travelers ies 
take winter or spring vacations in the southeast have 
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discovered the new thrills and enjoyment which is theirs 
when they route their trip to take in the Skyline Drive, 
This 100-mile-long highway, which runs the entire 
length of Shenandoah National Park, lies along the 
crest of the beautiful Shenandoah Mountains. The road 
is kept open and clear except right after storms, en- 
abling motorists to enjoy the unforgettable views of the 
surrounding lowlands and to have the rare opportunity 
of watching the winter wildlife of these mountains. 
After October, accommodations are closed in the park 
itself, but the many cities and towns nearby welcome 
visitors with traditionally warm Virginia hospitality. 
Yosemite National Park, California. This park i 1S another 
favorite in the winter, for the steep cliffs surrounding 
Yosemite Valley provide ample protection from co id 
winds. Hikers and motorists can be found enjoying the 
sunny north side of the valley, while on the southern 
edge sports enthusiasts are taking advantage of the pro- 
tection from the sun that the high walls give. The high 
country of Yosemite is closed during the winter except 
at Badger Pass, twenty miles up the Glacier Point road, 
high above the valley. Here in a wonderland of deep 
mountain snow, 7,300 feet_above sea level, are a ski 
lodge, where ski equipment and meals are available, 
and ski tows. Though you cannot stay overnight here, 
accommodations can be found to fit any budget. The 
famous Ahwahnee Hotel, Yosemite Lodge and hous 
keeping cabins-are open all year. 


Fegan National Park, Utah. The roads of this colorful park 


are open all year long. The floor of Zion Canyon is 
seldom snow-covered for more than_a day at a time, 
and temperatures are such that some visitors even vaca- 
tion in one of the campgrounds. Only the hardiest 
campers seem to enjoy this, however, for official figures 
show that while 16,000 people used the campgrounds in 
July of last year, only 30 used them in December. Never- 
theless, these visitors to Zion, as well as the thousands 
who stayed in the motels in Springdale and other near- 
by towns, enjoyed the brilliant contrasts between the 
vividly colored cliffs and the bright layers of snow. 
Photographers are especially fond of Zion in winter 
because of this startling effect. 

Among the other U.S. National Parks, a big favorite 
during winter months is the Everglades, located on the 
southern tip of Florida, not many miles from Miami. 
Boat tours are conducted in winter by the National 
Audubon Society (see p. 43) and the Everglades Trans- 
way Service. Big Bend Park in Texas offers winter tour- 
ists a mild climate for sightseeing, plus scenery that is 
as wild as it is picturesque. Known for its spectacular 
geological formations, the area has limited accommoda- 
tions at the Basin. Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is un- 
changed by seasons, its tours conducted daily. Addi- 
tional U.S. parks open in winter are South Dakota’s 
Wind Cave, California’s Sequoia and Kings Canyon, 
Washington’s Olympic Park, Colorado’s Mesa Verde 
and Maine’s Acadia Park. @ 
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SWITZERLAND 


Ski-minded tourists in snow-swept Switzerland (lower left) can get head start on Christmas by observing Saint 
Nicholas Day December 6, with its headgear parade (top photo) climaxed by Saint's appearance (lower right). 


WITZERLAND is nature’s gift to 

the young at heart. Long fabled 

as a place of magic mountains 
and virgin snow, the tiny country 
in the heart of Europe is more than 
that. Always an adventure, it takes 
on new charm at Christmas time. 

In Switzerland, celebrations be- 
gin not on Christmas Eve but on 
December 6, the birthday of St. 
Nicholas of Myra, the world’s first 
Santa Claus. Each Swiss canton and 
village has its own way of celebrat- 
ing the good Saint’s birth, many of 
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the traditions dating from the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

In Bellwald, for example, in the 
Upper Valais, the Santa Claus do- 
ings begin immediately after lunch, 
when all the schoolboys in town 
gather in the village square. Each 
lad carries an outsize cowbell. Four 
of them, chosen earlier, wear quaint 
costumes that were first made, cen- 
turies ago, to ward off the evil spirits 
of winter. 

Santa meets the boys in the square 
and leads them in a procession that 


stops at every home in the village to 
collect apples, nuts and cookies. 
After every house in Bellwald has 
been visited, the parade makes the 
rounds of neighboring communities. 
In the evening, all the village gath- 
ers at the Borough Hall where the 
local schoolmaster sees that every 
boy gets a fair share of the goodies 
collected. 

In the Aegeri Valley, St. Nicholas 
is honored by another schoolboy 
parade. This one takes place after 
dark, and the Aegeri boys make the 
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switzerland 


evening a spectacle of light. As they 
parade, clanging their ever-present 
cowbells and dragging huge bags to 
hold their collections, they carry 
mountain lanterns and wear illu- 
minated hats of ancient design. 

“Illuminated hats cast their glow 
on still another festival held at Kalt- 
brunn, in the canton of St. Gall. 
Here the paraders dress in white, 
livening their costumes with fancy 
herdsman’s belts and elaborate sus- 
penders. 

Caroling also plays an important 
_ part in Swiss Christmas celebrations. 
Stemming from the “olden times” of 
fairybooks are various Men’s and 
Women’s Choral Societies, as well 
as mixed choirs and children’s chor- 
uses. The repertory of these groups 
include Romansch and German 
songs of the Eighteenth Century and 
earlier periods. 

One of the most famous carol 
festivals is that of the Sebastiani 
Brotherhood, in the spa of Rhein- 
felden. The Brotherhood originated 
in 1540 A.D., when it was formed 
to pray to St. Sebastian for succor 
from a terrible plague that was 
sweeping the town. Started by 
twelve men, the Brotherhood still 
has a membership of only twelve, 
after more than 400 years of exist- 
ence. 

On Christmas Eve, the Brethren, 
wearing dark clothes and black silk 
top hats, gather in the district where 
the plague first struck. Following a 
lantern-bearer, they walk in stately 
fashion from one historic town foun- 
tain to another. At each fountain 
they form a circle about their lan- 
tern, singing a song that is far older 
than even their own Brotherhood. 
Three times in the course of the 
song, as the name of the Son of God 
is mentioned, the singers remove 
their hats. At the seventh fountain, 
they are outside the town church. 
When their song here is finished, 
they join the congregation for mid- 
night Mass. 

In addition to religious festivals 
and ancient customs, Christmas of- 
fers the visitor one of the world’s 
great adventures—Switzerland in 
wintertime. The breathtaking, snow- 
capped peaks and the glacial valleys 
that they look down upon present a 
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winter paradise to scenery-seeking 
sportsmen. 

In times past, winter in the Alps 
was when all good mountain vil- 
lagers huddled about their fires. 
Ladies and gentlemen occasionally 
took drives in horse-drawn sleighs, 
and the short Swiss toboggan was to 
be seen in village lanes and streets. 
But, generally, winter was spent in 
school, in the study and in Church— 
where most prayers were for an early 
spring. 

That was before the slender wood- 
en boards called skis were ‘‘discov- 
ered.”’ Skis had been around for 
some time, of course, but were used 
only as a necessity, to take people to 
and from the winter peaks they 
sometimes had to visit, even though 
tradition provided no more unpleas- 
ant thought than that of a trip to 
high altitudes in winter. 

Then things changed. No one 
knows when, or exactly how, but 
suddenly people began to look at 
skis as a means of pleasure. Soaring 
down white hills at speeds limited 
only by their own skill and nerve, 
men experienced thrills they had 
never felt before. 

The enchanted blue-white snow, 
as close to the sun as man could 
come on earth, was theirs to soar in 
and jump in, as only giant moun- 
tain birds could ever have done be- 
fore. Winter in Switzerland was 
transformed. From a time of fear 
and dread, it became a time of ad- 
venture, thrills and new joys. 

As every winter sportsman knows, 
the sight of tanned skiers descend- 
ing spectacular snow-covered slopes 
is only one of winter’s many thrills. 
Skating, for example, starts early 
in Switzerland. From the time when 
the highest lakes freeze over, even 
before the start of winter, skaters 
in stocking caps and flowing scarves 
are out on the hard white lakes. 
Figure skaters have a field day. So 
do racers, and people who just like 
to circle around on ice skates. And 
is there a pleasanter meal than one 
served on an outdoor terrace by a 
waiter on skates? 

Toboggans, too, are still in use, 
providing their share of charm and 
sport for sledders who like just to 
skim over the snow in the clear 
mountain air. For those who like 
their thrills as well, there are bob- 


sleds. These, as everyone knows, are 
not for the faint-hearted. Made to 
run over narrow courses of hard-_ | 
packed ice, bobsleds usually carry : 
four people. Moving at speeds most 
automobiles never reach, they are 
piloted by nerveless young men who 
depend on split-second timing and 
steel muscles to get them over the 
awesome runs. Passengers are wel- 
come on properly crewed bobsleds. « 
Sightseers line every course. 

Where do all the fabulous sports 
take place? At the equally fabulous 
Swiss hotels. From luxury palaces 
that defy Hollywood’s wildest im- 
aginings to charming pensions and 
comfortable dormitories, Swiss ho- 
tels are known the world over for 
the quality of their accommodations 
and service. 

‘Too numerous to name, the horelg 
are often family enterprises, man- 
aged by owners who have inherited 
them from their fathers and grand~ 
fathers. They are staffed, usually, by 
people from the nearby villages, 
many of whose fathers did the same 
work in the same place before them. — 

Pride in service well performed 
is another tradition of Swiss hotel 
staffs. Managers are known to keep 
dossiers of a guest’s likes and dis- 
likes. Skilled chefs take pleasure in 
preparing such Swiss favorites as_ 
chestnut-stuffed goose, venison mar- . 
inade and anise bread, while cham- 
bermaids know exactly the degree 
of softness each guest prefers in a 
pillow. All are dedicated to serving 
the vacationer in a manner un- 
equalled anywhere in the world, so 
report many of the world travelers 
who have spent their winter vaca- 
tions in the Swiss Alps. 

Many hotels, situated in beauty 
spots off the beaten track, are 
reached by picturesque _ private 
roads, well-maintained and kept 
open throughout the season. Others 
have tiny private railways and cable 
cars. ‘Trips in these offer the traveler 
unsurpassed views that can be seen 
in no other way. 

This, then, is Switzerland at the 
Christmas season—an adventure for 
the young, from eight to eighty. It 
is a symphony to the eye, with its 
white, color-studded blanket be- 
neath a sapphire sky. And it’s a gala 
of snow and sky for those to whom 
winter is a time for play. @ 
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COLONIAL 
LANDMARK 


usT A few blocks from the center of the quick-paced 
industrial city of Winston-Salem, N.C., stands the 
town of Old Salem, a quiet cluster of Colonial 
dwellings, all unique remnants of an historic era that 
has long since ended. 
In 1766, a group of Moravian pioneers established 


the village as the central community in their Carolina 
Colony, Wachovia. Old Salem was designed with its im- 
portant public buildings grouped around a central 
square in the same pattern as the towns that the Mo- 
ravians had known in their native Germany. 

Today this classic layout is kept intact because of the 
work of a non-profit, educational organization called 
Old Salem, Inc., which is composed of local citizens. Be- 
sides preserving the original buildings, the group has 
rebuilt with exacting care replicas of former homes and 


public structures. 

Because of the sturdy building methods and detailed 
records kept by the early settlers, today’s townspeople 
have had to reconstruct only a few dwellings. Eleven of 
the first twelve public buildings are still standing, as 
well as many of the early homes. They are all well-con- 
structed and functionally designed, complete with 
hooded doorways, tile roofs, arched windows and iron 
railings. 

Travelers to Old Salem will find this Colonial land- 
mark a fascinating step back into pre-Revolution days. 
The town is open daily for inspection with special tours 
and miniature museum exhibits. Hostesses in the vil- 
lage dress in the style of Colonial times—and make ex- 
cellent photograph subjects. 

For a preview trip, turn the page and see Old Salem, 
the village built when the New World was still marked 
by long stretches of wilderness. 


Young couple making tour of historical Old Salem begin with tree-shaded 
public square (top photo), plan first stop at John Vogler House to chat 
with friendly hostess in full Colonial dress (middle) who shows how antique 
shoo-fly works, then move on to home of pioneer Anna Catharina (bottom). 
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At Old Salem's reception center, young girl studies scale model (left) which shows how village looked back in 1830, then, with her escort, she 
goes sightseeing on genuine streets noting how carefully the area has been preserved, especially home (right) built for single pioneers. 


Prized among town's early Colonial antiques is giant-size wooden spatula (left) which was used to take baked bread from adjacent brick 
ovens, inspected by two tourists before visit to Wachovia Museum where former tools are on display plus sample pewterware (center). 
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and End Up In the Middle of Another Century! 


Overlooking Old Salem Square is town's most famous structure, Home Moravian Church, built in 1800 with strong Germanic influences, which 
interests visitors with its perfectly proportioned hooded doorway 


(left), wooden, octagonal cupola and large, Roman-numeraled clock (right). 


Passing Vogler House, oldest brick dwelling in village (left), couple end tour with demonstrations of how 
town's first fire engine worked (center), method used for drying dipped candles on wooden wheel (right). 
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BY LILLIAN B. McKNIGHT 


ENTURIES AGO the Mayans 
* burned their sacrificial fires on 


the present site of Chichicasten- 
ango in the Guatemalan highlands. 
Though they have since been con- 
verted to Christianity, there is a 
touch of pagan mysticism in the 
religion of these people, and still to- 
day they light their fires on Pascual 
Abaj Mountain, just outside the 
city. according to ancient Mayan 
rites. 

Chichicastenango—even the name 
fascinates me—is an amazing place. 
Every cobblestoned street leads to the 
central plaza where, on Thursdays 
and Sundays, one of the most color- 
ful and picturesque markets in the 
world is held. Hundreds of Indians 
from the surrounding tribal villages 
gather there to barter their wares. 
Most of them have traveled many 
miles on foot, some driving their 


merchandise in the form of livestock 
before them, others carrying on 
their backs heavy loads of pottery, 
brilliantly colored handwoven fab- 
rics or hand-crafted wooden wares. 
The great plaza under a brilliant 
sun glows with the myriad colors 
of the Indian tribal costumes and 
hums with the strange tongues of 
the Quiche and Cakchiquel. Over 
it all rises the pale smoke and acrid 
scent of the incense burnt on the 
steps of Santo Tomas, the Spanish 
colonial church that flanks one end 
of the plaza. On the steps of this 
edifice, the Mayans burn incense to 
their pagan deities before entering 
the church to worship the Christian 


God. The interior of the church pre- P 


sents an unforgettable and moving 
scene. Rows of lighted candles set 
on the floor among the offerings of 
flower petals and corn shine on the 
intense faces of the gesticulating 
suppliants, entreating blessings for 


§ 
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their families, animals and crops. 

It is pure delight to browse in 
the shops that line the streets ad- 
jacent to the market and see, and 
sometimes buy, wonderfully warm 
and vividly colored blankets, hand- 
carved wooden masks, intricate sil- 
ver jewelry, or bright fabrics with 
their stylized Mayan designs. Lunch: 
eon or an overnight stay at the 
Mayan Inn, one of the world’s most 
unique hotels and a treasure trove 
of colonial antiques, is an experi- 
ence well worth repeating. 

Each visit to Chichicastenango is” 
a new and intensely intriguing ex- 
perience. The mixture of the an- 
cient and the modern, the Christian- 
ity tinged with paganism, the quiet 
mystery of the Mayans, the wealth 
of color and sound, the bracing cli 
mate and the superb scenery, all 
these add up to a place that will 
continue to call me back for a long 
time to come. 
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The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
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PTOOK 
A JUNGLE 
VACATION 


BY THEODORE L. 


RITISH GUIANA, on the northeast 

shoulder of the South Ameri- 

can continent, encompasses in 
its 83,000 square miles a very fine 
example of tropical rain forest. This 
may seem an unlikely section of the 
world to visit, and certainly 90 per 
cent of the colony’s estimated 452,- 
000 inhabitants live in the low, 
swampy coastal lands comprising 
only three per cent of the total area. 
Nevertheless, from Georgetown, the 
capital on the coast, I flew to the in- 
terior of the country, back near the 
borders of Brazil and Venezuela, for 
an unusual—yet satisfying—travel 
experience. 

As soon as the little British 
Guiana Airways Grumman left the 
waters of the Demerara River and 
climbed up toward ‘Tumereng, the 
smooth-textured rectangles of sugar 
and rice fields with their drainage 
canals came to an end against the 
jungle, and within minutes we were 
surrounded by a tweedy grey-green 
ocean of trees. 

Our course was woven in brown 


SEAMAN, 


JR. 


on the tapestry below by the Mazu- 
runi River as it twisted and turned 
its way through the jungle, some- 
times shattering into a dozen parts 
to permit the rise of as many tiny 
islands, others swelling fat and dark 
between its forest banks. 

Three times before reaching 
‘Tumereng we dropped to the sur- 
face of the river at small mining 
camps where we exchanged new 
passengers for those who had started 
from Georgetown. Each time, we 
took on cargo and mail. Small, neat- 
ly wrapped parcels of diamonds and 
little canvas pouches of gold dust 
were duly registered on the manifest 
and tossed into the nose compart- 
ment. 

Tumereng, with its handful of 
unpainted buildings, is a frontier 
mining settlement. It is the end of 
the line. This margin of civiliza- 
tion has brought together all types: 
East Indian, Negro, Chinese, Portu- 
guese and a significant number of 
aboriginal Indians. Here British 
Guiana’s prospectors trade weeks of 


solitary work for exorbitantly priced 
supplies and the fiery bush rum. 
Dances of several days duration are 
not unknown. 

There are no accommodations of 
any sort at Tumereng, but if a 
traveler desires to spend any time in 
the area, space can usually be had 
in the government rest house at the 
Enachu police outpost, a mile down 
the river. 

Above Tumereng, the Mazuruni 
continues to the northwest for some 
50 miles, then, after turning sharp- 
ly to the south, another 50 miles to 
Kamarang. In one 45-mile stretch, 


the land elevation rises 1,500 to. 


2,000 feet, and the river is choked 
with falls and rapids, rendering 
boat travel impossible. By plane it 
is only about 45 miles across the 
mountains, and can be covered in 
30 minutes. On foot, the same trip 
requires five days. 


a travel 
adventure 


oa 


1 


At Tumereng, my flight became 
a government charter. All other pas- 
sengers left the plane, those going 
to Georgetown to be picked up 
when the plane returned from 
Kamarang. 

Aloft over the Mazuruni, we soon 
picked up Kurupung Creek and fol- 
lowed it through a pass in the Meru- 
me Mountains, a part of the great 
Guiana Highlands. Twenty miles 
in from the Mazuruni is Kumurau 
Falls where the Kurupung pours 
tons of golden-brown water 560 feet 
over the sandstone escarpment. 
Above Kumurau, the country rises 
to a great plateau of about 2,500 
feet and is comparatively flat, the 
forest broken only by small, isolated 
patches of savanna. 

Slashed as it is from the forest 
of giant hardwoods and cleared for 
planting, the government station at 
the mouth of Kamarang Creek, 
where it enters the Upper Mazu- 
runi, is clearly visible from the air. 
To the south and southwest, as we 
circled to land, I could see my own 
jungle, where four years earlier I 
had spent considerable time and 
where, in a few days, I would again 
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be traveling in its dark splendors. 

Kamarang is a wonderful tribute 
to the pioneering efforts of the Dis- 
trict Officer and his wife. In a few 
years they have cleared several acres 
of jungle and turned it into a pro- 
ductive farm. In the mild climate, 
abundant rain and extremely fertile 
soil, strawberries and papaya, toma- 
toes and bananas, thrive side by 
side. 

With native help, the officer has 
erected several substantial build- 
ings, a trade store, a hospital, a guest 
house and his own home. For these 
buildings, every plank, every shin- 
gle had to be hewn by hand from 
the forest. 

Later, after the plane had dis- 
appeared beyond the mountain and 
I was settled in the guest house, I 
had tea with them. As we ate, small 
black and yellow “kiburi”’ birds 
flew down and cleaned up the 
crumbs, sometimes impatiently 
snatching them from between our 
lips. They hopped about on the 
table sampling everything, even 
tipping the lid from the butter 
crock and greedily pecking at its 
contents. ‘Iwo large  red-billed 


Sturdy "woodskin" canoes built with single piece — 


of bark peeled from jungle trees, then propped 
open with sticks, are used by natives (above) to 
unload supplies from river boats, make smooth sail- 
ing for author (left) on Upper Mazuruni River. 


toucans flopped about, squawking, 
and tried to snatch anything not 
fastened down. 

It wasn’t until evening, however, 
that I really felt I was in the bush. 
With the coming of darkness, a 
hush falls over the jungle. Unlike 
any other silence, the occasional cry 
of a night bird or the rustling of the 
river against its banks did not de- 
stroy it, but, rather, seemed to deepen 
it. I almost felt that I could hear the 
mist as it gathered low upon the 
water in rapidly widening patches, 
blanketing the river in a cottony 
robe that reached almost up to the 
porch on which I sat. 

The station at Kamarang is in the 
center of a vast aboriginal Indian 
reservation. One of the biggest re- 
sponsibilities of the District Officer 
is the supervision and protection of 
the Indians. In this area, they num- 
ber about 1,500, mostly Akawaios, 
directly descended from the fierce 
and bloody nation of Caribs who 
ruled much of the Caribbean at the 
time of Columbus’ arrival in the 
New World. 

The Akawaios are an easy-going 
people, friendly, honest and hospit- 
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ible, who live as close to nature to- 
lay as they did 500 years ago. Their 
illages are small, usually four or 
ive huts with thatched roofs and 
lirt floors. In each hut several fami- 
ies live together, each carrying out 
ts activities independent of the 
thers. The women till the garden 
atches of cassava, their staple food, 


aake the bread, grind the corn and: 


aise the families. The men hunt. 

When we finally pushed away 
rom the Kamarang landing we were 
lany more than my own small 
arty. Crowded into our large dug- 
ut canoe with me were my four 
oys, a couple of extra lads, several 
romen and children and a dog, all 
1 addition to supplies and equip- 
vent. All of the passengers left us 
vat evening when we reached the 
illage which was our first night’s 
ump. 

With regard to the supplies, it 
just be mentioned that they have 
» be brought from Georgetown. 
‘here is nothing available at Tume- 
eng or Kamarang. 

Travel on the river was pleasant 
ad interesting. In the early morn- 
ig, before the sun rose above the 
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tree level, the air was cool and damp 
and patches of mist still clung to the 
forest. As the sun rose higher, the 
air became hot and humid, but 
paddling close to one of the banks 
kept us in the shade as well as out 
of the swifter midstream currents. 

The walls of the river were a 
tangle of trees. and vines. Some- 
times, from the canopies of the high- 
est trees, we were silently watched 
by groups of red howlers, the large 
auburn monkeys whose booming 
call can echo like thunder across 
miles of jungle. Often large blue 
and red macaws would follow the 
canoe, screaming, from treetop to 
treetop, and parrots, in twos and 
threes, hurried overhead with stac- 
cato wing beats. Skimming up and 
down the river, just out of reach of 
sticks and nuts hurled by the In- 
dians, small green kingfishers kept 
us company all day. 

With the river in flood stage and 
the surrounding jungle covered 
with water, we sometimes left its 
course completely and paddled 
through the forest. Dark and cool, 
there wasa deathly stillness, broken 
only by the gurgling of water rush- 


Leaving British Guiana Airways seaplane (lower left), author 
was thrust into strange world of Akawaios, who live as close 
to nature today as they did over 500 years ago, with women 
doing fishing (upper left) while men hunt game. Two young 
girls (below), wearing only small, beaded aprons, standard dress 
for Akawaios, shyly show prized parrot which they have tamed. 


ing past the trunks of trees. Here we 
would let the canoe drift while the 
boys cast threadlike lines to catch 
tiny fish which lay in the quieter 
pools. This was a true peace. 

But it is ashore in the dark cool- 
ness of the forest that the natural 
wonders of the country come to life. 
The seemingly sourceless green-fil- 
tered light betrays its origin only 
where the high-crowned trees have 
caught the sun’s gleam and, squeez- 
ing it, have flung it a hundred feet 
to the forest floor, spattering little 
bits among the shiny leaves that live 
closer to the ground. The floor of 
the forest is a lacework of roots, as 
trees, both large and small, struggle 
for space. Some fail and in time fall 
crashing to the ground where be- 
neath the torn-up roots the giant 
armadillo digs his burrow. 

Great vines leap wildly from tree 
to tree and tree to ground, winding 
and twining in patterns of bizarre 
complexity to draw the composition 
of the forest scene. Slender and sup- 
ple, some spring lightly to the touch. 
Others, grown fat and hard with 
age, are themselves as thick as trees. 
There are round ones, coarse and 
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jungle 


deeply striated, and flat ones with 
deep pocks like a huge chain belt. 
Some, if cut, provide copious quan- 
tities of cool pure drinking water. 
The juice of others, when properly 
prepared, yields the deadly curare. 
. One, when pounded and thrown in- 
to a quiet stream, renders uncon- 
scious all the fish, which float to the 
surface and are scooped up by the 
Indians. 

Clinging to the trees are climbing 
plants known in every home: the 
philodendrons, in a variety of spe- 
cies and in opulence impossible to 
achieve elsewhere. 

On every branch and every vine 
are the epiphytes plants, which take 
their sustenance from the air. 

‘This region is also notable for 
producing one of the world’s largest 
snakes, the anaconda, as well as one 
of the most venomous, the bush- 
master. Living mostly in the lower 
elevations, along sluggish streams, 
anacondas have been authoritative- 
ly recorded at 30 feet and may grow 
longer. I personally have killed one 
measuring 21 feet. However, there 
have been few authenticated reports 
of any fatal attack upon a human. 
The bushmaster is a somewhat dif- 
ferent story. It is large, ag geressive 
and one of the most feared snakes in 
South America. Because of its size— 
up to eleven feet—it can inject great 
quantities of poison. Here again, 
however, there is probably more 
chance of casualty from a rattle- 
snake while camping in America’s 
West. Several persons who have 
spent years in the bush report never 
having seen a bushmaster. 

Animal life as such is scarce. To 
be sure, there are wild pig, small deer, 
tapir and jaguar, but they have to 
be hunted. The Indians spend years 
learning to track them down. A lit- 
tle animal which is not so shy is 
the coati-mundi. He looks like a 
stretched out raccoon—to which he 
is related—with a long nose. Usually 
traveling in groups, they show no 
fear of humans and will cavort 


about, scampering up and down 
trees, going through all sorts of 
antics. 


If animal life is scarce, bird life 
never is. From dawn until dark the 
forest is alive with their songs and 
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calls. The toucans, the macaws, the 
parrots—all contribute. But most in- 
teresting are two little birds which 
are seldom seen. One plays the 

“pipes of Pan,” the other has a 
metallic, two-toned clang of some- 
one banging on an anvil. 

This then is a glimpse into the 
jungle—the wonderful tropical rain 
forest. Nowhere else can nature be 
found in such dynamic form. No- 
where else is there so much peace 
and beauty, nor so much sheer fas- 
cination per yard of the earth’s sur- 
face. This is the place that 1s 
shunned for its “danger,” avoided 
because of its discomforts—discom- 
forts no greater than wet feet and 
dangers far fewer than normal daily 
living in any urban area. 

In this air age, accessibility is no 
longer a problem. It is possible to 
have an early breakfast in New York 
and a late dinner in Georgetown, 
for Pan American World Airways 
offers a twice-weekly, fifteen-hour 
service between these points for only 
$299 roundtrip. This flight, through 
the heart of the West Indies, is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, 
with stops at San Juan, St. Croix, 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique 
and Port of Spain. 

After arrival in Georgetown, all 
travel arrangements may be made 
with British Guiana Airways and 
the office of the Commissioner of In- 
terior. Government officials in Brit- 
ish Guiana are very proud of their 
country and are outstanding in their 
courtesy, efficiency and interest in 
helping the traveler become better 
acquainted with the colony. 

Due to the favorable dollar ex- 
change, costs are low. It is cheaper 
to buy necessary items of equipment 
in Georgetown and, when finished, 
dispose of them there. Fancy camp- 
ing gadgets from the States are un- 
necessary and can quickly raise ex- 
cess baggage charges. 

In Georgetown, expenses are 
quite reasonable. Five dollars a day, 
per person, will provide very ade- 
quate hotel accommodations with 
meals. Particularly recommended is 
the Woodbine for its more intimate 
atmosphere and better food. 

Transportation costs to and from 
the interior will vary more or less 
directly with the number of persons 
and proposed length of stay, as will 


» person. 


operating expenses. Naturally, 
longer the stay or the larger 
party, the amount of rations 
supplies needed will be great 
Actual plane fare, however, fre 
Georgetown to Kamarang and | 
turn is approximately $50.00 per 
person. Freight is about twelve com 
a pound. | 

At Kamarang, Indians must i 
hired to paddle and to carry the 
load. The Government has set a 
limit of 70 pounds as the weight any 
one Indian may carry. However, iti 
best to allow only about 50 to 5 
pounds each, as they must also ad 
their own food and belongings: to 
the load. For this work, each Indian 
receives $1.00 BWI a day—or "i 
U.S. cents. The lead boy is paid 7 
cents a day. 

A fair over-all estimate for a two- 
week stay—including plane fare to 
and from New York or Miami—is in 
the neighborhood of $600 for one 
Each additional person 
would increase this amount by 
about two-thirds. 

The only two items which should 
be brought from the States are a 
large, light-weight tarpaulin and an 
army surplus jungle hammock—the 
type with a built-in tarpaulin and 
mosquito netting, although there 
are very few insects to worry you. 

There are three cautions which 
I would make. Take your trip dur. 
ing the dry seasons, as the jungle can 
be much more uncomfortable dur- 
ing the rains. March is a good time, 
or September and October. Forget 
about wearing any kind of boots. 
Wear nothing but sneakers, the high 
kind. They give you a much better 
footing on the roots and they dry 
out quickly on your feet after walk: 
ing through a stream. Better have a 
couple of pairs. Lastly, disregard 99 
per cent of the advice which is of- 
fered to you in Georgetown. Every. 
one is a self-styled expert on the 
bush. They mean well but very few 
have ever seen the interior. 

If you are accustomed to taking 
your vacations on the front porch o! 
a quiet hotel, by all means continue 
to do so. But if you are used to out 
door life and can handle yoursel 
reasonably well on a camping trip 
you can readily experience a vaca 
tion amid one of the world’s great 
est natural wonders—the jungle. @ 
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FRANCES PICTORIAL CAVES © 


N THE CIRCLE of light which the 
guide’s torch cuts out of the 
semi-darkness of the cavern are 

two footprints. One is slightly small- 
er than the average woman’s, the 
other is a child’s imprint. 

“These are the petrified foot- 
prints of a woman and child who 
walked here nearly 20,000 years 
ago.’ The bored finality of the 


BY THOMAS L. ROWE 


Among caveman's wonder world of finely- 
drawn wall paintings in France's Lascaux 
cave is odd-looking animal which some dub 
as unicorn although two horns are obvious. 
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guide’s tone makes it even harder 
for you to realize that men had 
lived in this cave over 15,000 years 
before the oldest known events of 
recorded human history, a span ten 
times the length of Christian civili- 
zation, eons enough for a footprint 
in fresh mud to turn to the stone 
you are now seeing. 

The facts may leave you speech- 


less fora moment, but it is also liable 
to make you forget the long, three- 
quarter-mile hike into the heart of 
this cave in central France, and 
make you somewhat pleased with 
yourself as well for having forsaken 
the beaten tourist paths to follow 
the trail of Europe’s earliest artists, 
the men of the Stone Age. 

The footprints are in the cave of ‘ 
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ech Merle, only one of the rela- 
ively rarely visited underground 
museums of the Perigord and Pyre- 
ees regions of France. For almost 
any European visitor, the Louvre, 
the Uffizi, the Prado and most of the 
far-famed repositories of Western 
art are a “must,” but for some rea- 
son the fascinating adventure of 
discovering the startlingly modern, 
earth-locked art of the Stone Age, 
which is every bit as much a part 
of Europe’s artistic heritage as 
Michelangelo, is still a very much 
off-beat idea to most foreigners. 
Nearly all of the caves are easily ac- 
cessible by train, bus or auto, how- 
ever, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, are all open to the public. It’s 
part of the rewarding discovery that 
there is much more to France than 
Paris and the Riviera. 

The chief prerequisites for a trip 
into the ages before history are a 
taste for adventure without danger, 
comfortable walking shoes, and a lot 
less money than you will need on 
the Paris-Rome circuit. A little pre- 
study of the facts of the Stone Age 
will help, although the tour is an 
education in itself. About a week 
will suffice for a visit to five of the 
major caves, with time left over for 
some fascinating side trips in the 
chateau-spotted Perigord region. 

For several reasons it is best to 
start with a visit to the two caves of 
Les Combarelles and Font de 
Gaume, both of which are within 
a mile or two of the village of Les 


Two huge animals {left), which 
cave scientists have described as 
"Chinese horses," are threatened 
now by quick deterioration from 
atmospheric changes in Lascaux. 


Separated from drawings by iron 
chains, two visitors can study 
vigorous animal portraits in Niaux, 
one of France's largest caves. 
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Ezyies. From Paris, National High- 
way No. 20 heads straight south 
through Orleans. It lies like a long, 
flat arrow through Vierzon, Cha- 
teauroux (Headquarters of the 
U.S. Air Force in France) , and be- 
gins to wind and dip a few miles 
north of Limoges. This center of 
France’s porcelain industry is about 
300 miles from Paris, and is a good 
first-night stop. Hotels are plentiful, 
and the Faisan tabs its best room, 
with bath, at about $4.00. The hotel 
will also supply all the information 
you can use about where to buy 
famous Limoges porcelain and how 
to visit the factories. With a visit to 
the Stone Age only a few hours away, 
however, it’s more likely you will 
curl up for the night with a good 
book on paleolithic paintings. 

On the drive to Brive the next 
morning, the road rolls and curves 
through some of the lushest green 
scenery of the most richly verdant 
land in Europe. You will find real 
difficulty in imagining the area as 
it was in the Stone Age, when men 
lived in the caves to escape the 
glacial cold from ice caps that cov- 
ered most of Europe. The tree-filled 
valleys you now see were then the 
tundra greys of bare windswept 
plains, like the Asiatic Steppes of 
today. And the graceful little city 
of Brive, which reminds you of 


- sleepy Southern towns in the U.S., 


and the picturesque town of Sarlat 
—well worth a visit for its sixteenth- 
century houses—are both brand new 


constructions compared to the im- 
mense antiquity of the places you 
are approaching. From Sarlat to Les 
Ezyies is a winding half hour or so 
in the prehistorically famous Valley 
of the Vezere. The river has carved 
the area into a series of limestone 
cliffs and mossy blankets of soft 
pastureland. One of the first in- 
habited areas of Europe, the valley 
is today one of the loveliest regions 
in France. 

At Les Ezyies—population 500— 
the Cro-Magnon Hotel is the best 
bet for accommodations, if there is 
room. Advance reservations are al- 
ways a good idea, for if foreigners 
are ignorant of the attractions and 
excellent cuisine of the Perigord, 
the food-loving French are not. The 
hotel has only 32 rooms. The out- 
door dining patio is built in the 
very shadow of the cliff in which the 
remains of the Cro-Magnon Man 
was discovered. The finding of this 
immediate ancestor of the human 
race of today was one of the most 
important advances in the study of 
man’s beginnings. The whole story, 
as well as a college education in pre- 
history, are offered in one beauti- 
fully packaged deal in the form of a 
visit to the Les Ezyies Museum, a 
block from the hotel. It is the first 
step of your trip through time back 
to the Ice Age of Europe. Then take 
the road to the cave of Font de 
Gaume. It’s only half a mile or so. 

When you arrive at the care- 
taker’s hut at the foot of the cliff, 


TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


A Car-Full Christmas 


or the friend on your Christmas 
list who has everything, includ- 


ing a car, a gift for the car may 


be the answer. 


Here are a few of the more inter- 
esting car extras available in special- 


ty shops this year. (Prices may 


vary.) 


Road flares, the size of a long fire- 
cracker and able to burn in both wind 


and rain are a handy safety precau- 


tion for the flat tire changer at night. 
A bundle of four sells for 89 cents. 


A little more elaborate is the 
“Warn-O-Flash,” which plugs into 
the cigarette lighter and flashes a red 


beam, marking the roadside repair 
site. It sells for $3.98. 


A metal clamp that slips neatly be- 


tween door frame and window, can be 


used to hold a glass, baby’s bottle, or 


soda bottle firmly in place. It’s good 


for motorists with children. The price 


is $1.00. 
If your driver likes to plot his 


course—as well as follow a road 


map—he may like an illuminated car 


compass that can be attached to the 
dashboard. It sells for $3.98. 


For the after-dark traveler, a map 


visor that clamps onto the sunshade 


and contains a light for help in read- 


ing roadmaps could be a_ useful 
item—at $14.95. 


A man who likes to shave in his 


car or doesn’t have a car radio 


might be intrigued by a clever little 


converter that plugs into the cigarette 


lighter and turns it into a 110 volt 
a.c. outlet. ($18.95). 


And finally, for those who really 


have everything, there’s a portable re- 
frigerator ($149.95) or a portable 
air-conditioner that plugs into that 
all-purpose cigarette lighter. ($59.50). 
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knock and ask for a guide. A guide 
is obligatory in all caves, and the 
200 francs—about 60 cents—is well 
spent in helping defray costs pro- 
tecting the caves from vandals. 
The cave of Font de Gaume is 
only a couple of hundred yards long, 
and the paintings begin at some dis- 
tance from the cave mouth. On the 
undulated, whitish rock on either 
side of the narrow corridor are 
dozens of polychrome figures of wild 
animals: bisons, mating deer, wild 
horses and even a rhinoceros. Dis- 
belief that these perfectly executed 
animal portraits were really the 
work of artists who lived thousands 
of years ago is a normal first re- 
action, and the guide, who is ready 
for it, will immediately point out 
several paintings which are heavily 
overlain with calciferous deposits 
which themselves required several 
thousands of years to form. 
Credulity replaces doubt, and 
you examine with real respect the 
paintings which are among the old- 
est works of art in the world. The 


amazing thing is how modern their 
execution is. The designs are in 
keeping with the highest principles 
of art. There is no waste of line, no 
weakening of the subject by an over- 
abundance of needless detail. The- 
leaping horses, the reindeer locked 
in combat—all are delineated by a 
sure and vigorous hand. You are 
aware almost immediately that this 
was not the work of wife-slugging 
apes who are the cave men in publie 
imagination and comic strips, but 
of accomplished artists who must 
even have undergone some form of 
art training. And the guide will 
point out the famous bison painting 
of which a replica was found carved 
on an Ice Age artist’s stone “sketch 
pad” some 200 miles away in an- 
other cave. Some of the paintings 
have badly deteriorated, and many 
are inexcusably marked with the 
carved initials of vandals. The 60- 
cent protection money you gave was 
well spent. But don’t forget to tip 
the guide on leaving. 

It’s a good idea to take in the 


Scattered over walls of Niaux cave are Stone Age drawings of bisons, pierced with sor- 
cerers’ arrows, which often prove difficult for photographers using only lantern's limited light. 
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second cave, Les Combarelles, on 
the same day. It’s only a mile farther 
up the road and takes less time to 
visit than Font de Gaume. 

The existence of Les Combarelles 
was known—its owner used it as a 
| stable—long before its remarkable 
engravings were discovered by the 
‘Abbe Henri Breuil in 1901. The 
guide is apt to overwhelm you with 
technical data, but you can easily 
turn an attentively deaf ear while 
you admire the startlingly realistic 
reindeer, bears and Ice Age mam- 
moths engraved in various places 
the length of the cavern walls. The 
roof of the cave is low and the pas- 
sageway narrow. The guide must 
hold his light close to the wall to 
bring the etchings into sharper re- 
lief and must often describe the out- 
line of the figures with his hand to 
help you distinguish them. Once 
they register, though, the portraits 
‘spring to life with fascinating sud- 
denness, and create every bit as vivid 
an impression as the polychrome 
figures of Font de Gaume. If you ask 
why there are only engravings, in a 
cave so close to the painting-filled 
Font de Gaume, the guide will only 
shrug and perhaps indicate that 
paintings aren’t important anyway. 

At the Cro-Magnon that night, 
you can be thankful for the appe- 
tite the walking has brought when 
you face your first Perigordian meal. 
It’s a gourmet’s delight highlighted 
by the world’s best fove gras, with 
truffles, and tournedos Perigour- 
dine, all topped by sleep-inducing 
Chateau-Panisseau wine. 

Montignac, the village closest to 
the cave of Lascaux, is only fifteen 
miles from Les Ezyies. Lascaux is 
the greatest treasury of Stone Age 
painting in France, and possibly in 
the world. Only Altamira in Spain 
can offer comparison. It was dis- 
covered just sixteen years ago when 
a dog fell into a hole uncovered by 
a fallen tree trunk, and his two 
schoolboy masters saw the paintings 
when they followed the pup into 
the opening to fish him out. The 
same two boys, now grown men, are 
the guides who will explain the won- 
ders of ‘their’? cave. Actually, Las- 
caux is the private property of the 
Count of Rochefoucauld. 

From the moment you step 
through the heavy iron doors into 
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the main gallery, you are aware that 
Lascaux represents an artistic heri- 
tage comparable to all art produced 
in the Western World since. The 
heavy doors are not protection 
against theft—no one is going to 
walk off with a cave wall—but 
against the worst enemy of Stone 
Age paintings, atmospheric change. 
The constant atmospheric condi- 
tions in the cave over thousands of 
years accounts largely for their re- 
markable state of preservation. The 
deterioration of the past fifteen 
years has matched that of several 
preceding thousands of years, and 
it is estimated that in another hun- 
dred years or so, the breath of thou- 
sands of visitors will literally have 
effaced these wonders from the rocks 
on which they are painted. 

But today the Paintings are still 
as fresh and bold as if painted in 
this century. The works of Font de 
Gaume seem crude beginnings be- 
fore the refinement and power of 
the mighty figures of Lascaux. Ring- 
ing the main gallery is a solid frieze 
of animals, ranging from the un- 
identifiable Unicorn—so labeled by 
scientists, even though you notice 
at once that it has two horns—to the 
enormous bull over fifteen feet long, 
painted in bold black line on the 
opposite wall. In traversing corri- 
dors leading from the main gallery, 
the amazing procession of animal 
portraits continues: graceful deer 
with web-like antlers, the bright yel- 
low “Chinese Horse’’—a page right 
out of Picasso—the red cow with the 
black head, the “talking’’ horses, 
and a cow that leaps over a proces- 
sion of tiny horses. The guide will 
explain how the paintings were ap- 
plied with blow pipes or crude 
brushes, along with the other mea- 
ger facts we know or guess of the 
techniques of these first artists, and 
how the paintings served the ends 
of magic through the tribal sorcerers 
who helped hunters of the tribe kill 
their prey by casting a spell over its 
image before the hunt, a kind of 
magic still found in voodoo rites. 
But a lot of the explanation you 
simply won't hear, lost as you may 
be in the contemplation of these 
marvelous works which belie every- 
thing you have ever imagined about 
man’s Stone Age ancestors who 
painted here thousands of years be- 
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caves 


fore ancient Greece was founded. 

The paintings cover most of the 
wails and even some of the ceiling. 
A slanting light thrown on an ap- 
parently blank wall will pop into 

relief the delicately etched head of 
a tiny bearded horse or a charging 
bison, and in one place a “sorcerer” 
himself. A train of deer heads, each 
expertly representing the animal in 
an attitude of swimming, is sketched 
over an undulated projection of 
rock, which, with only a little help 
from the imagination, offers a per- 
fect illusion of water. Many paint- 
_ ings are executed directly over older 
ones, and mysterious signs and sym- 
bols, as yet undeciphered, are scat- 
tered among the animal portraits. 

For an expression of genuine in- 
terest—a slight offering always helps 
—the guide will show you the ex- 
traordinary painting at the bottom 
of the pit off one of the side corri- 
dors. It is one of the most remark- 
able compositions in all prehistoric 
art, but the public is generally ex- 
cluded because it is found on the 
wall of a twenty-foot-deep pit, and 
reached only by ladder. This amaz- 
ing work represents a wounded or 
dead hunter, highly stylized and out- 
lined in black, and the wounded 
bison who has just killed him. The 
bison wears an expression of inde- 
scribable ferocity, its tail lifted in 
anger, with the hunter’s spear still 
sticking in its ripped belly. Beside 
both figures is a bird-like symbol, 
a replica of the head of the hunter. 
Walking away from the scene of the 
tragedy is a calmly indifferent 
rhinoceros. What does it all mean? 
What is the significance of the bird 
symbol? Where does the rhinoceros 
fit in? A prehistoric whodunit, its 
answer is locked in the silence of the 
stone. 

Lascaux is worth a long visit, per- 
haps several. You can stay the night 
at the Hotel Soleil d’Or, modest but 
comfortable. Just don’t count on a 
room with bath—there aren’t any. 
But for $1.70 a night, complaints 
are out of order. 

You still have two caves to visit 
after Lascaux, and these are by no 
means anti-climaxes, except perhaps 
in an artistic sense. From Monti- 
gnac, it is almost straight west over 
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winding, back-country roads to the 
hamlet of Cabrerets, the site of Pech 
Merle. 

The Hotel des Grottes will put 
you up and assure you one of the 
best and most plentiful meals you 
will get in France, heavy peasant 
fare, but superbly prepared. Room, 
meals and tip are included for about 
$4.00. The cave of Pech Merle is 
about two miles away by road. Don’t 
walk, save it for the cave. 

Unlike the austere rock interiors 
of the first three caves, Pech Merle 
is a marvel of varying patterns, re- 
plete with all the wonders that 
nature and millions of years of drip- 
ping water can provide. Twisted 
and tortured forms that look alter- 
nately like demons leering from the 
darkness, like cathedrals or organ 
pipes or fluffs of stony cotton, ev- 
ery figure is there that an unleashed 
imagination can conjure. The cave 
extends for miles and a large part of 
it is still unexplored. Only three- 
quarters of a mile is open to the 
public, but this section has been il- 
luminated with French taste. 

The paintings are older by sev- 
eral thousands of years and much 
less spectacular than those of Las- 
caux, but their style is entirely dif- 
ferent and comparisons are point- 
less. The line drawings of mam- 
moths are superb and the stylized 
figures of women, evidently traced 
in fresh clay by the artist’s finger- 
tips, look like the work of a prehis- 
toric Steinberg. 

Most fascinating of all at Pech 
Merle are, of course, the footprints, 
mentioned above, and the “‘Artist’s 
Hand.” Stencilled in red on a rock 
is the starkly dramatic outline of 
a man’s hand, placed there some 
20,000 years ago—the signature of 
the artist himself. 

From Pech Merle to the last cave, 
Niaux, the road leads straight south 
through Cahors—a lovely old forti- 
fied bridge here is worth a look— 
and the capital city of Toulouse, 
then to Foix, with its fine medieval 
castle, and finally the village of 
Tarascon-sur-Ariege at the foot of 
the Eastern Pyrenees Mountains 
which separate France from Spain. 
The Francal Hotel, which juts out 
over the rushing mountain stream 
that divides the town, will do very 
well by you for less than $3.00 per 


day. The proprietress will aise 
rect you to the tiny shop of the 
cial guide who will arrange 
visit. This must be done in adv. 
and the cost is about $2.00 p 
visitor. A trip to Niaux amount 
almost to an expedition, however, 
and the cost is not excessive. Th 
guide will prepare the small gz 
lamps you will each carry. 
The cave is about two miles fror 
town. From the road, where yo 
leave the cars, a path leads steeply 
up the mountainside for half a mil 
to the almost hidden entrance t 
the cave. Lamps are lighted, an 
you squeeze through the narrow 
entry and emerge into the hug 
corridor that is the cave of Niaux. 
Niaux is a wonder of enclosed — 
space. In places it is larger than a 
full-sized airplane hangar. It is in 
every way a world of its own, with 
miniature mountains to climb, run- 
ning streams, dunes of soft sand, x 
and everywhere weird, softly round- 
ed forms never seen in the upper 
world. Veins of solid marble sev-— 
eral yards wide, and highly polished — 
by the waters that once coursed — 
through the cavern, remind you — 
somewhat of the carved tombs of St. - * 
Peter’s in Rome. 4 
You ascend a small mountain of 
sand in a hall of cathedral propor- 
tions whose ceiling is lost in the- 
darkness beyond the reach of the 
lamps’ light, and before you are the 
paintings of the Salon Noir. The 
walls are covered with vigorous and 
powerfully executed animal por-_ 
traits. There are bisons pierced with 
sorcerers’ arrows, the sleepy and 
shaggy horses who were the cold- 
weather ancestors of the thorough- 
breds of today, a magnificent ram’s 
head, the whole fauna which filled 
the world of the cave man artist. 
The awed wonder you felt in the — 
first contact with this world’s old- 
est art at Fond de Gaume is renewed 
once more. And in the face of the 
genuine art these works represent, 
you realize once more that you have 
completely revised the crudely con- 
ceived ideas you once held about 
the men who lived in caves and 
worked in stone. It is a kind of wel- 
come assurance that man is farther 
removed from his animal begin- 
nings than modern science would 
sometimes lead us to believe. @ 
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BY MAX HUNN 


EEKING BEHIND the glittering tourist facade to glimpse a bit of primi- 
tive, fast-disappearing south Florida can add fillip to any vacation. 
It means getting off the beaten track, away from some of the Coney 
Island aspects of Florida tourism, but the experience will prove just as 
interesting as visiting the more publicized beaches, neon-lit night clubs 
and race tracks. Just take one of the National Audubon Society’s wildlife 
tours. And you needn’t know an osprey from a spoonbill, nor an alligator 
from a crocodile. 

Many assume the Audubon tours are only for bird watchers and nature 
experts, but the opposite, in fact, is true. Certainly you'll be introduced to 
more bird life than you suspected ever existed, if you hail from the granite 
and concrete canyons of America’s large cities, yet there’s far more to a 
wildlife tour than looking for rare birds. The tours are designed for the 
average visitor—not the experts—and gradually more and more people are 
discovering that fact. 

These tours are available during the two peaks of the Florida tourist 
season—November through April, and June through August. Although 
they're not sold by tour agents, nor run as commercial enterprises, they'll 
match any plush travel attraction for coordination, comfort, authenticity 
and courteous handling. 

Basically, the wildlife tours are part of the National Audubon Society's 


continuing campaign to acquaint the American public 
with its nature heritage. The modest charges do not 
cover the cost of the operation. But as far as the 
Audubon people are concerned, making money is not 
the goal. 

The winter period—November through April 
which coincides with the busiest tourist season in south 
Florida, of course, finds the largest number of tours. 
Fortunately, it is also the driest and easiest period for 
traveling through areas which otherwise are often wa 
ter-logged. Most important, it matches the annual win- 
ter residency of thousands of birds who rear their young 
in the warm, semi-tropical climate. 

The winter tours originate from Miami and Clewis 
ton, the latter on the south shore of Lake Okeechobee. 
They offer unmatched opportunities to explore south 
Florida. All are conducted via Audubon Society station 
wagons and boats under the direction of experienced 
Audubon field men. And an Audubon field man is not 
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just a chauffeur. In fact, one of the constantly recurring 
problems of the Society is the maintenance of their 
highly qualified staff. In addition to needing a thorough 
knowledge of wildlife, an Audubon field man must 
possess a chauffeur’s license, a Coast Guard certificate 
for small boat handling—which is not issued with aban- 
don—and a courteous desire to meet and assist the tour- 
ing public. And the ratio of tour guides to tour mem- 
bers is high—usually one field man to each eight party 
members, which provides individual attention far be- 
yond all but the highest-priced escorted tours. 

‘Trips are both one and two days in length, and prices 
vary accordingly. One-day tours cost from $15.00 to 
$16.00 per person. The two-day jaunts cost $25.00 to 
$27.00 per person. The tour price covers all transporta- 
tion whether by Audubon station wagons, boats or 
‘Trailways air-conditioned buses. Usually, the fee—with — 
one or two exceptions—does not include the cost of 
meals, nor does it include the cost of overnight lodg- 
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Audubon tours of south Florida, guided by 
highly qualified experts (far left), offer 
bird-sighting seers rare chance to get good 
glimpse of feathered flocks in their native 
habitat, such as black-necked water turkey 
(left), tree-perched cuthbert rookers (lower 
right), white ibis, gulls, terns in flight over 
bay (lower panel photos). Besides touring 
shore areas, groups take quick jaunts by 
motorboat (upper right) through semi-trop- 
ies, get close-up binocular view of wild- 
life seldom seen by landlubbing birdwatchers. 


ings. However, all reservations for tours and lodgings 
are coordinated by the Audubon Society at no_charge. 
Reservations are advisable inasmuch as the number is 
limited for each party. 

Probably the most popular of the winter tours is the 
one-day trip from Miami to the Everglades National 
Park and thence to the Florida Keys. This is a station- 
wagon trip which first traverses the rich farmlands of 
south Florida, and then goes to the National Park, 
where stops are made at Paradise Key and the Anhinga 
Trail. 

From this quarter-mile boardwalk over Taylor 
Slough, tour members can observe a wide variety of bird 
and animal life, including the water turkey—the an- 
hinga—for whom the trail is named. Herons, egrets, 
ibises, purple gallinules and coots can be seen eating, 
playing and living in the slough. The wildlife increases 
daily during the winter season as the Everglades be- 
come drier, forcing the birds a nd animals to seek water. 
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Alligators are plentiful and, like their feathered neigh- 


bors, don’t seem disturbed by the many gawking visitors. 
In fact, the wildlife is so tame that the birds and animals 
offer rare photographic opportunities for those with 
average equipment. Normally, wildlife photographs 
require specialized, telephoto equipment, but not from 
the Anhinga Trail, a fact which delights amateur lens- 
men. 

From the park, the tour travels via the Overseas High- 
way, which links Florida City to Key West, to Tavernier 
on Key Largo for lunch. The Overseas Highway—often 
called the highway that goes to sea—is one of the most 
unusual roads in the world, consisting of a series of 
bridges, viaducts and fills between the Florida keys. 

Following lunch, a boat trip is made on Florida Bay 
to Cowpens Key, last nesting place of the roseate spoon- 
bills, who only now are gradually increasing in num- 
bers after being virtually exterminated. Seventy spoon- 
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bill nests were counted during the 1955-56 season, and 
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gradually the flock is growing. Spoonbills once were 
thought to be extinct. The boat jaunt also offers op- 
_ portunities to see great white herons, reddish egrets and 
~ many other spectacular shore and water birds, plus the 
fun of boating. 

The other Miami-based trip is a two-day affair. The 
first day duplicates the itinerary of the one-day jaunt 
through the farmlands, the national park and Cowpens 
Key. The party overnights in Tavernier, and the second 
day makes an all-day boat trip to Taylor River, visiting 
some of the most rugged wilderness remaining in south 
Florida. Lunch is in picnic style ashore in the area of 
the hideout of the Ashley gang—the Jesse James gang 
of south Florida, whose misdeeds made newspaper 
headlines in the 1920s. This trip is new for the 1956-57 
season. 

An entirely different type of tour is offered from 
Clewiston. It’s a two-day turn and includes inspection 
of the rich farmlands near the lake where America and 
snowy egrets as well as white ibises can be seen, along 
with the cattle egrets—recent newcomers to the U. S. 

The tour party also travels along the dike on the lake 
shore and has ample opportunity to inspect the second 
largest fresh-water lake entirely within the U. S. Al 
though covering 720 square miles, Lake Okeechobee is 
probably missed by more visitors than any other place 
in Florida as a result of the hurricane control dikes 
which hide it from the average motorist. 

Leaving the lake, the party plunges into the beautiful 
Fisheating Creek cypress swamp country to the west at 
the southern extremity of the Kissimmee Prairie. Dur- 
ing this part of the trip, the party may see burrowing 
owls and Florida cranes on the prairie, or glossy ibises, 
_ limpkins and other shore and water birds. Wild turkeys 
can also be seen in the Fisheating Creek swamp area. 

Some 80 to 100 species of birds can be seen during 
the trip from Clewiston, which also may offer a visit 
to a remote Seminole Indian village as well as glimpses 
of the famed central Florida cattle ranges. 

However, if you're unable to visit Florida during the 
winter season you can still take Audubon tours during 
the summer. The major attraction during the months 
of June, July and August is the visit to the Duck Rock 
rookery in the Ten Thousand Islands off the south- 
western Florida coast. This is usually a one-day outing 
via air-conditioned buses from Miami. However, it is 
also possible to join the tour party at Everglades if you 
happen to be on the west coast. The cost then is slightly 
less. 

There’s no summer theatre that can beat the wildlife 
performance here. Nightly, at 5:30 sharp, nature stages 
one of the most spectacular bird flights to be seen any- 
where when as many as 80,000 white ibis, intermingled 
with rare roseate spoonbills, converge on the tiny, three- 
acre island, fifteen miles from the town of Everglades. 
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The show starts so promptly, you can almost set 
watch for 5:30 when the first streamer of birds—so 
times flying low if the wind is strong, at other 
soaring high—appears over the distant coastline headir ng 
for Duck Rock. 
’ In undulating waves, which closer inspection reveals 
are meandering V-formations, the birds appear first as 
a string of black dots, and then as white snowflakes as” 
they pass over the Audubon warden’s boat, zoomin 


While the tour party’s boats are anchored, watchi 
the ever-changing panorama, a family-style picnic 
held. The party returns to Everglades at sunset, and — 
leaves for Miami by bus at 9:00 in the evening. 

During the summer of 1956, an additional two-day 
tour was offered which combined the evening visit to 
Duck Rock with an overnight halt at the Evergladedil 
Rod and Gun Club, and a second-day visit to the fa- 
mous Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary which was opened 1 
the public for the first time in March, 1956. The party 
traveled by bus to the end of the highway under con- H 
struction west of Immokalee, and then boarded jeep 
station wagons for the Corkscrew Swamp. [ 

A boardwalk has been built into the swamp by hee 
Audubon Society, and it is now possible to explore, 
dryshod, the famed area which was saved from the | 
logger’s axe by a national fund-raising campaign which 
raised $170,000 to buy the area. Corkscrew Swamp is one 
of the last remaining stands of virgin cypress in Florida, 


and also a major bird-nesting area during the winter. 

A veteran Audubon warden, stationed permanently 
at the sanctuary, guides groups through the swamp. 
Eventually, when the highway west from Immokalee, ¢ 
joining U. S. 41 north of Naples, is completed, it will be 
possible for visitors to drive their own cars to Corkscrew. _ 
However, until then, the Audubon Society probably 
will conduct tours at appropriate times. 

Take this peek behind the tinsel of south Florida’s 
tourist facade, and you'll discover a new world—and a — 
new Florida. @ P 
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EVERGLADES ACCOMMODATIONS 


Following motels, located in Homestead area, gateway 
to the Ey erglades, are equipped with air conditioning, 
electricity, heat and hot water (prices reduced during 
summer season) : 

Everglades Motel, U.S. 1 and 27, 605 Krome Ave. 
Picnic area, TV patio. "Rates $5.00 to $12.00. Orange 
Motor Court, one mile north on U.S. 1, restaurant 


next door. Rates $4.00 to $12.00. Homestead Motor 


Court, U.S. 1, 30 miles south of Miami. TV, shuffle- 
board. Rates $4.00 to $11.00. Isla-Gold Motel, U.S. 1, 
four miles north of Homestead. Swimming pool. Rates 
$5.00 to $12.00. Park Motel, south on U.S. 1 and 
Florida 27. Refrigerator in each room. Rates $5.00 to. 
$12.00. Rose Motel, four miles north of Homestead on 
U.S. 1, TV lounge. Rates $4.00 to $12.00. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


upon us, it might be a good time to 

take stock of your personal travel 
library. Well-written, well-illustrated 
travel books are an essential part of any 
real roamer’s background. Such books 
provide not only the expected informa- 
tion about particular locales but also aid 
in developing an understanding of the 
people living there. This understanding 
of customs, habits and traditions of per- 
sons whose way of life is strange or alien 
to our own can add much to the pleasures 
of any visit, whether to a distant land or 
a nearby state for a view of an American 
Indian festival or through the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch Country. 

No traveler, of course, can expect to 
have a complete library of books about 
every section of the globe. You can, how- 
ever, create an impressive hobby by 
specializing, perhaps, on one particular 
region. Some travelers like to have guides 
on their bookshelves that include places 
they have actually visited. Others prefer 
not guides but beautifully printed, high- 
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ly illustrated publications which help re- 


capture the charm of a city or nation. 

No matter how you treat your own 
library selections, depending upon 
space—and budget—you can establish a 
travel motif in many ways. You need 
merely devote a little time to some sort 
of organization and a little thought as to 
how you want to display your publica- 
tions advantageously. You'll be delighted — 
at the reaction of your friends when they 
see a showcase of travel books—whether — 
a shelf-load or just three handsome 
volumes atop a table. 

And, to all who see your collection, 
such efforts turn you from a traveler into — 
a travel expert! @ 
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Rey Island Club floating hotel, with two fishing boats tied up alongside, lies moored in blue Pinas Bay on Republic of Panama's Pacific coast. 


BY LOUIS GARCIA 


wy (SHING AND Panama are synony- 
B4 mous. In the language of the 
Indians who inhabited the 
isthmus before the white man came 
looking for gold, the word Panama 
actually means “an abundance of 
fish.” And while an abundance of 
fish is what you will find in the 
Pacific waters just outside the city, 
unfortunately the sport has not 
been developed sufficiently to allow 
construction of facilities to any ap- 
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preciable extent. Consequently, the 
enterprising Panamanians have 
thought of a new wrinkle which 
enables them to take advantage of 
nature’s bountifulness in the sur- 
rounding waters and fish in com- 
plete comfort anywhere it suits their 
faney. 

The idea is a two-story floating 
hotel, for the exclusive use of deep- 
sea anglers, which is known as the 
Rey Island Club, and is said to be 
the only one of its kind to be found 
anywhere in the world. 


Anchored 130 miles south of Pan-~ 
ama City in the Bay of Pinas, the 
Rey Island Club is fast becoming a 
popular center with sports fisher- 
men from all over the Western 
Hemisphere. The Club offers a per- 
manent floating oasis where they 
may spend the night, or simply re- 
lax over a cold drink, watch a tropi- 
cal sunset on the Pacific Ocean, and 
swap fish stories. During the Fourth 
International Sailfish and Marlin 
Tournament which was held last 
July and August, the Club acted as 
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one of the principal headquarters 
and weighing stations. 

Sponsored and operated by the 
Hotel El Panama, the Rey Island 
Club floating hotel started life as 
a drill barge for the old French 
Canal Company. It was later in- 
herited by the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, builders of the “Big Ditch.” 
A two-story deluxe super-structure 
was added and the new sea-going 
hotel was towed to the beautiful 
land-locked harbor at Pinas Bay. 

The Club now features a dining 
room on its main deck, a small ship’s 
store that carries such items as fish- 
ing supplies and drugs, fueling fa- 
cilities for small boats from shore- 
based installations, and eight large 
cabins on the upper deck. Private 
cabins for four persons are $20.00 
a night, while dormitory cabins for 
four are just $5.00 each. 

The Club also has a 110-volt, 60- 
cycle electrical system, an ice plant, 
electric galley and large fresh-wa- 
ter storage. Even pangas, row boats 
with outboard motors, are found 
on board for anglers who would 
like to try some reef fishing. There 
are no dues for the Rey Island Club 
floating hotel and that free member- 
ship is extended to all sports fisher- 
men. Wives are equally welcome. 
The houseboat is even conveniently 
located near the Jaque airstrip 
where small planes carrying fisher- 
men may land. 

The Pinas Bay area on Panama's 
Pacific coast has long been recog- 
nized as the center of some of the 
world’s finest big-game fishing wa- 
ters. During the season, May to No- 
vember, black and striped marlin, 
Pacific sailfish, tuna, dolphin, 
bonito, mackerel, and tarpon are 
all extraordinarily plentiful. Proof 
of this may be had from last year’s 
International Sailfish and Marlin 
Tournament in which 78 fishermen 
competed, 57 marlin were raised 
and 21 boated, and 565 sailfish were 
raised and 259 boated. The grand 
winner and heaviest fish of the tour- 
nament was a 64]-pound black mar- 
lin. 

Eager to match that record—or 
beat it? Then step aboard Panama's 
portable pier, the newest gimmick 
for successful angling with ease! 

In regard to weather conditions, 
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Panama's waters yielded giant silver marlin tilting scale at 755 pounds for world record. 
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pier 
although Panama is rainy in October, temperatures 
are fairly uniform throughout the year—averaging 80° 
—and the driest months are from January through 
April. On the Pacific side, the wet and dry seasons are 
definite, with only occasional showers during the drier 
period, but tradewinds up precipitation on the Atlan- 
tic slopes, with rainfall thus more or less continuous 
all year in the form of frequent, heavy showers inter- 
spersed by clear spells. 
Tip for travelers: an electric light left burning in a 
closet gives off enough heat to dry the air and protect 
clothing and shoes from mildew. @ 
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language teachers, both men and women, speak. You listen—you Understand—YOU 
SPEAK! Over a million home-study students. WRITE for FREE Book: also details of 
FREE Trial. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, T-286-126 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel oat gold- -plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC member. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4.50 cach 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
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Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 
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Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal 


He holds the bag at Christmas 
Let’s drop the H-Bomb for this 
The Third Wise Man 

Inedible chop 

Christmas hangover 

Roomless place late in B.C. 
Sunniest thing in Egypt 

This is very moving 

Letters of a Churchman 

Proper end to Howdy 

This always ends communism 
Good mixer 

Kiss from a cur 

Do this and keep everyone in 
stitches 

Part of the world the sailor saw 
What Kefauver has up his sleeve 
This is where the actor came in 
A keen lookout for the New Year 
He raised Helen Troy 

Great Gobs of Christmas Joy 
This goes with Do-ri 

Little Moses 

Doughnut and coffee 

This takes up a collection 

Baby, it’s cold outside! 
Theatrical Producers, or Wings 
over Broadway 

The Soul of the Riviera 

More Communistic 

Gives the Double O 

What he saw before Clark Gable 
and friends punched him 
What the most adorable girl in 
the world never is before a party 
Oh. I forgot to tell you this in 
my letter! 

These are forever in a Bar! 
Quiet, please! 

What Nixon did at the Boy Scout 
luncheon 

What Harry Truman once did 
for the President 

The big lip 

51 A.D. 

You see this with interest 

A mill could make a million out 
of this 

This fellow has a Hungarian 
Front! 

Resolutions broken 
(2 wds.) 

City made smaller 
This Green was colorful 
Greecy mountain Nymph 

Get a Spanish girl to say this 
What he does Brier it’s dull 
How the Eggnog was brandied 
Accustom, acclimatice 

To love on the screen 
Cleanup in the kitchen 

The teakettle on the boil 


every year 


~ 


moh 
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Vertical 


This may end the present tie-up — 
and things will begin to open 
This binds a man to his home 

A boyish expression 

This is a University in Texas 
(init.) 

Poems from Palestine 

This shook the House in Italy 
He made sidewalks famous 
Heavens over Paris 

Proper thing to do 

Who else? 

General Indignant (Americaine 
Soldat) 

Kind of wear one gets from a bag 
This gives the raspberry to 
winter 

What Liberace loves to tickle 
This pertains to a hole in one 
Pan 

Christmas nasals 

Sharper 

Some letters that need answering 
These are the last words in good 
services 

How to get out of the boat 
This makes the business official 
When better women are made 
this is what men will keep them 
in 

If he were here today he’d be 
Don Wilson’s tailor 

The nettle danger 

Birthplace of Benjamin Franklin 
People at race tracks : 
The flower of all Bertie Wooster 
aunts 

Why not take a bath here 

This lady is a perfect Sainte 

The Old Man (abb.) 

This is an introduction into So- 
ciety 

Dangerous French dancer 
You’re darn tootin’ he is still on 
the Rhine 

Curve container 

Where you really need food 

Not here! 

What to do when you didn’t keep 
them in stitches 

The thing to have in the twenties 
My London "Ome is where I ’Ang 
this up! 

Empire State (abb.) 

Yes, you’re absent! 

Preface to a Timid Soul’s remark 
Lindy’s boat 

Ownership of New Haven since 
the Indians gave it up 

And whose big cheese are you? 
Food for a wise cracker 


5 Greece spot 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


| Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 
(‘MO YOU THINK it’s Christmas! Tell me where the 


_-pRiver Yule is? And where is Snowdrift? Snow Lake? 
And the two Christmas Islands? 


2. But that ain’t all! There’sa place somewhere called 
2eace on Earth. Where is that? 


3. St. Nicholas is, of course, in Belgium near Antwerp, 
alled there Sint Niklaas. But where is the Bonwit 
Teller Saint Nicholas? Is he 

(a) A Bank Clerk in Bonwit, Texas? 

(b) Santa Claus in a New York department 
store? 

(c) “Such a Good Quick!” Noel in Paris? 


4. Where is Missolonghi and why is it famous, Childe 
Tarold? 


5. Bound the country of San Marino on every side 
vith one word. 


6. Which is the shorter route from London to New 
fealand, by Panama or Suez? 


7. What do Victoria, Waterloo and Paddington have 
nm common? 


8. What modern country corresponds roughly with 
he Roman Province of Mauretania? 


9. What is wrong with the following: “He went to 
Juito and back. Quito is pronounced Kee-toh, and is 
n Chile.” 


10. He called a druggist a chemist, and a dry goods 
eller a draper. He referred to an elevator as a lift, and 
ie called an ice cream a sweet. What country did he 
ome from? 


11. Which of the following rivers flow into the Missis- 
ippi River? Susquehanna, Yellowstone, Croton, Ohio? 


12. Does the Sun come up like Thunder out of China 
ross the Bay, from Burma, as Kipling melodiously 
ays it does? 


13. I have a diary that I bought in Europe. On the 
opurth of June it says: “GIUGNO 4. Lunedi S. Quir- 
a0.” In what country did I buy it? 


14. Of what city is Chevy Chase, Maryland a suburb? 


15. Where can you see the reconstructed figure made 
rom a skeleton of a young pregnant woman, who was 
illed? | 
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People wfho know. 


ee ATE Lerindlon 


e 3 Minutes from Grand Central 


e Convenient to Fifth Avenue 
-=-y Shopping 
—’' © All Outside Rooms with Tub 
and Shower 


* Radio; Television; Circulating 
Ice-Water 


* Close to All Theatres 
¢ In Manhattan's Smart East Side 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
‘Hawaiian Room’ 


Known For Authentic Hawaiian 
Cuisine and Native Entertainment 


see your local travel agency 


iS or Write to Kenneth M. Rogers 
| for Brochure 106 


sntitin WME Lerindlon 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST.,. NEW YORK CITY, 17 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5,000 
Accidental Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or Dis- 
memberment; up to 
$1,000 for loss of or 
damage to Baggage. 
World Wide coverage. 
1 Day to 6 Months. 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
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MERICAN SAMON. 
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S AMERICANS traveling through the South Sea 

islands, my husband and I were curious to 
‘see a forgotten lump of land that is subsi- 
dized by U. S. taxpayers and slighted like a black 
sheep in the tropical gardens of Eden: American 
Samoa. : 

We boarded the M. V. Samoa in Apia, Western 
Samoa, along with a cargo of pigs, cocoanuts and 
lava-lava clad natives. We drank our seasick pills 
with cocoanut juice, grasped the heavy chains 
from which our hammocks were suspended in a 
six-bunk cabin, and hung on for dear life through 
the 80 miles and twelve hours of heavy seas to 
Pago Pago harbor. Nothing, we were convinced, 
could ever be worth a repeat performance of that 
night. Yet within a week we were to make the 
same crossing three times in order to collect all 
our luggage and settle down on an island we had 
expected only to say hello to in passing. 

We went with an overnight bag for three days, 
took one look and stayed four months. 

We saw the main island of Tutuila first in the 
dark and rain at four o'clock in the morning. ‘T'wo 
hours later we stood tranfixed in speechless awe 
and wonder as daybreak unfolded a fairytale pic- 
ture like none we had seen on any other island. 
Pago Pago harbor at any time is one of the most 
magnificent scenic beauties in the world. At dawn, 
it was one of the few sights I have seen in 25 
countries and a whole year of traveling that liter- 
ally justifies the word breathtaking. 

America’s only outpost in the South Pacific is 
the real gem of the fabled South Seas, as close 
to any Garden of Eden as you will find on this 
planet. Geographically, American Samoa is a clus- 
ter of seven small islands totaling only 76 square 
miles—about the size of the District of Columbia 
on the Maryland side. Tutuila, the largest isle, is 
seventeen miles long, two to three miles wide, with 


: population of about 15,000. Pago Pago is the Travelers to American Samoa can quickly eoceng enthralled by Selene of 
South Sea that crisscross United States’ forgotten territory—its long 


stretches of beach in Pago Pago arced by majestic Rainmaker Mountain 


yovernment administrative center of Tutuila. It 
is by far the prettiest and cleanest of any of the (opposite page), excellent harbor (top photo), well-kept native villages 
South Sea island capitals. (middle), friendly youngsters who are eager to inspect all modern inno- 


The other islands besides Tutuila are Aunuu, vations that are slowly being adopted throughout their isolated island. 
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a small fiddle-shaped paradise some- 

' times called Violin Island, two miles 
off the east coast of Tutuila; the 
Manua group of three small islands 
(Tau, Ofu, Olosega) , some 60 miles 
away, the traditional center of 
Samoan culture; Rose Island, an 
uninhabited coral atoll nearby; and 
Swain’s Island, a tiny doughnut- 
shaped coral atoll with a lagoon in 
the middle, about 210 sea miles 
from Pago Pago. 

Either separately or as a group 
these forgotten paradises are among 
the loveliest of any of the legend- 
arily beautiful islands of the South 
Seas. 

What is there to do here? We were 
content just to sit in the sun and 
dream the days away, or go explor- 
ing on the smaller islands and in 
the native villages. Samoa definitely 
is not the place for anyone who must 
have conventional big-city attrac- 
tions and night life. It is one of 
the most isolated island groups in 
the world. Planes never land there. 
Air mail is brought in by boat from 
Fijiand Apia, Western Samoa. Ships 
from home call about once in three 
months. The shortest “weekend” 
trip you could make to anywhere 
else would take about two weeks— 
providing you time it right to catch 
the inter-island flying boat from 
Apia or Fiji. However, for those 
who like the peace and quiet of a 
real paradise island, combined with 
the charm of ancient Polynesian 
customs and culture, Samoa is ideal. 

There is only one hotel on the 
island of Tutuila—none on the oth- 
er islands. The Rainmaker Hotel, 
once a nurses’ home during the Navy 
administration, is a long, low, one- 
story building about a mile out of 
town on the harbor. Across the bay, 
the soft green, palm-fringed moun- 
tains seem to rise straight out of the 
water. 

The hotel is small, accommodat- 
ing only eighteen, but it is usually 
empty. Its rates are only $12.00 a 
day double, including meals, and 
monthly rates are cheaper. In spite 
of the fact that practically no one 
ever heard of it, it is the cheapest 
and most modern hotel in all the 
South Sea islands. It is the only one 
that has both private bathrooms and 
hot running water, as well as deli- 
cious home-style American cooking 
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Smiling Samoans in leis, grass skirts do siva-siva, hand-clapping equivalent of hula 


which the American managers have 
taught the Samoan help. 

Except for half a dozen other 
guests who came and went, we had 
the whole hotel to ourselves during 
most of our four-month stay in 
Samoa. 

There are no restaurants or night 
clubs in Samoa. The only conven- 
tional type of entertainment is the 
Goat Island Club, a private club for 
the American colony in Samoa, but 
it extends guest membership to 
visitors. Here you can have a pot- 
luck supper and see a ten-year-old 
movie on Sunday nights, and go to 
a Saturday night dance about once 
a month. That's it. 

Dull? Perhaps for some people, 
but not for those who get acquaint- 
ed with the Samoans and go with 
them to their village festivities. We 
had so many invitations to native 
feasts, dances, weddings and other 
celebrations that we could not ac- 
cept them all. One Samoan high 
chief offered us his home for a 
week's vacation on Manua. Another 
invited us to his paradise palace on 
Swain’s Island. Another put us up 
in his native guest house in the pic- 
turesque village of Leone during a 
big Samoan wedding. In four 
months we did not have a single 
dull moment. In fact we didn’t have 


ay 


; 
| fi 
enough time for all we wanted to do. 
The Samoan villages are possibly 
the most primitive-and loveliest na 
tive villages in the world. Their 
fales or houses are nothing mond 
than a circle of breadfruit or cocoa-_ 
nut posts supporting a domed roo 
of thatch. They are both artisticall bi 
beautiful and picturesque. The. 
Samoans are known as the real archi- 
tects of the Pacific, and housebuild=_ 
ing is one of the nobler callings. 
There are no doors, windows. or 
partitions, although shutters made_ 
of cocoanut fronds, and installed all 
the way around the house, can be 
raised or lowered like wide-sectioned 
venetian blinds to keep out wind or 
rain. 2 
Samoans still eat and sleep on the 
floor on pandanus mats. Rolls of 
mats are brought down from the 
rafters and spread across the floor 
when guests arrive. All meals, in- 
cluding ceremonial feasts, are served 
on the floor from large fresh banana 
leaves, with Samoan youngsters al- 
ways in attendance on high chiefs or 
guests to fan away the flies. Women 
are seldom permitted to dine with 
the chiefs, and children never. As 
the wife of an “Amellican’—they 
can’t pronounce their “r's”— “dis- 
tinguished high chief’—all visitors 
are distinguished chiefs in Samoa— 
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dighpoint for natives is traditional kava festival, marked by elaborate serving ceremonies (left), after cocoanut harvest is completed (right). 


was always accorded a place of 
ugh honor on the floor for cere- 
nonial feasts and the traditional 
cava celebrations. 

We always had to sit cross-legged 
n true Samoan style. It is a breach 
yf etiquette to sit with your feet or 
egs pointed toward anyone. If you 
lave rheumatism and can’t manage 
he cross-legged position, you must 
over your legs and feet with a mat. 

The Samoans are a proud, digni- 
ied, handsome and fun-loving peo- 
ale. To many travelers—including 
ne—the natives themselves are the 
lumber one tourist attraction of 
ny Polynesian island, and before 
oo long more Americans are going 
o have the opportunity to get better 
cquainted with them. 

The governor of American Samoa 
las succeeded in ironing out most 
f£ the transitional problems that 
rose with the territory’s transfer 
rom Navy to civilian administra- 
ion—it is now under the Depart- 
nent of the Interior—and is now 
edicating himself to the economic 
evelopment of the islands, includ- 
ng specific plans to encourage tour- 
st trade. He has also put his stamp 
f approval on a new hotel for Pago 
ago, and lent his support to Pan 
merica’s proposal to bypass Can- 
on Island and fly direct from Hono- 
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lulu to Pago Pago en route to Fiji 
and New Zealand. 

He told me that he would not per- 
mit commercial exploitation of Am- 
erican Samoa, but believed it en- 
tirely possible to bring the islands 
closer to the touring public without 
destroying the Samoan way of life. 

In line with this, Matson Naviga- 
tion Company has given globetrot- 
ters a new chance to view—in pass- 
ing—Samoa’s_ splendor. Matson’s 
Mariposa made its maiden voyage 
on October 26 from San Francisco 
and its Monterey sails January 8. 
From that date on, the ships will al- 
ternate cruises from the U.S. every 
24 days, with Honolulu, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia and Tahiti also 
on the itinerary. 

One of the ready-made advantages 
for future tourists is the fishing. 
American Samoa is surrounded by 
some of the best deep-sea fishing 
areas in the world. The waters are 
teeming with marlin, sailfish, boni- 
to, tuna, barracuda, pompano and 
broadbill swordfish. Even an ama- 
teur always comes back with some- 
thing—and usually bigger in size 
and quantity than the average in 
more publicized deep-sea fishing 
zones. Albacore, for example, aver- 
age 40 to 45 pounds, about twice the 
size of those caught off the U.S. 


The natives go in for spear-fish- 
ing, torch-fishing and throw-net fish- 
ing, any of which can be learned by 
visiting sportsmen in about half an 
hour. 

Pago Pago keeps a fleet of five 
transportation launches that can be 
rented for fishing at $1.50 an hour 
or about $12.00 a day—compared to 
$25.00 to $50.00 a day at more pop- 
ular resorts. More fishing boats will 
be added to take care of increased 
tourist needs, the governor says, and 
inter-island launches will be pro- 
vided to carry passengers to the 
smaller and even more primitive is- 
lands of American Samoa. 

It is not likely that Tutuila will 
ever usurp Tahiti’s title as the gay 
Paris of the South Seas. Samoa has a 
softer, quieter kind of beauty and 
charm, neither flamboyant nor 
rambunctious. And even with an on- 
rush of tourists it would be a long 
time yet before you could ever be 
bothered by the racket of streetcars 
or your neighbor’s brand new tele- 
vision set. 

Aside from the short:stop Matson 
cruises, you can reach Pago Pago 
only from Fiji on a monthly New 
Zealand banana boat or, of course, 
aboard the M. V. Samoa out of Apia. 
Take your choice and, if you are 
wise, you'll take one soon. @ 
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editor's report: 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


Elegant new Golden Eagle wafts hi-fi music through air-conditioned interior, gives all riders second-story view, has hostesses to serve snack 


FEW YEARS ago—well, even a few weeks ago—no- 

body could have made us believe that we'd ever 

fly from New York City to Dallas just to take a 
bus ride to Houston. But, swayed by Texas hyperbole, 
there we were, munching a meal aboard an American 
Airlines plane with nothing ahead but blue skies and 
the prospect of a 244-mile bus trip. 

Fortunately, the bus turned out to be Continental 
Trailways’ new Golden Eagle, first of a fleet of luxury 
coaches to be placed into service on the line’s 5-Star 
routes, stellar runs in the firm’s web. 

Although not even the most imaginative brochure 
writer will ever compare the scenery between Dallas 
and Houston with a segment of the French Riviera, the 
pancake panorama of the Lone Star State seemed highly 
agreeable, probably as a result of the Golden Eagle’s 
elegance. Hi-fi music wafts from individual speakers 
overhead, air-conditioning tames the tropic tempera- 
tures of ‘Texas and free pillows are avatlable although 
headrests adjust to three positions. Rest room facilities, 
a curved lounge at the rear and magazine racks increase 
the aura of being aboard a low-flying plane. This air- 
line mood is further heightened by the innovation of 
highway hostesses who cater to passenger whims as do 
their sky-borne sisters. Snacks, sandwiches and light 
meals emerge from the Golden Eagle’s galley as you 
roll along the road. 

Carrying 41 travelers in all-reserved seats, the bus has 
a high-lift design that permits unobstructed views over 
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LUXURY BUS 


the tops of other vehicles as well as wide-angled sigh 
seeing straight ahead, as the driver sits in a lower a 
separate section that does not interfere with your lim 
of vision. 

Technical jargon makes mention of the vehicle’ 
“self-leveling Torsilastic suspension,” a phrase that 
translated, for us, into the smoothest bus ride we've 
ever had—and the quietest. Although the comfortable 
seats seemed a shade too narrow, we were reminded by 
the engineers that road widths limit their sizes— a 
also that we were trying to compare “third-class trave 
with first-class accommodations.’ In our pillowed 
plushiness, we had indeed overlooked the fact that bus 
travel was considered “‘third-class’” in comparison to 
rail and air, yet on the basis of cost the category si 
stands. # 

Built in Germany by Kassbohrer, Fahrzengwerke, 
G.m,b.H., with some integrated U.S. products, the 40- 
foot bus has three years of research behind its quality 
construction. A fast-growing schedule of expansion fol- 
lowing its American-debut service between Dallas and 
Houston will unroll a follow-up fleet on such 5-Star 
stretches as Transcontinental’s San Diego-Seattle run, 
routes between Kansas City and Denver, and along 
similar major links. 

A ride from Dallas to Houston and back seems a 
fair enough test for any bus, much less ourself, and, con- 
sequently, the additional coaches on other schedules 
should be equally enthralling to U.S. travelers. @ 
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ONSIDERING THE Nearness and 
ready accessibility of the re- 


gion, the scarcity of good 
travel books concerning the Carib- 
bean has been astonishing, but, by 
the same token, it is not astonish- 
ing that, sooner or later, a really 
competent effort would repair the 
omission. This is it—Escape to the 
West Indies, by Bradley Smith, 397 
pp. illus. Happily it is outstanding 
in its excellence—so much so that it 
well may take its place henceforth 
as the standard travel guide to this 
magnificent area. 

A probable reason for the supe- 
riority of this work is indicated in 
the author’s preface, where he 
acknowledges the collaboration of 
no fewer than 97 experts on special 
phases of his broad subject. Taking 
the round figure, it is credible that 
100 authorities should evolve a top- 
light literary contribution. Even 
TRAVEL’s Information Desk is ex- 
cited over the book, for it makes ac- 
cessible in one place a veritable 
treasury of useful data about even 
the usually obscure islands off the 
southeast corner of the continental 
United States. It includes a rich ap- 
pendix, a précis of practical travel 
lirections, covering entry require- 
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travel book selection 


‘Escape to the West Indies’ is Double-Duty Guidebook for Isle Hoppers 


ments, high spots to see, local cus- 
toms and language, health condi- 
tions, hotels and restaurants and all 
the other down-to-earth sub-classi- 
fications that, on occasion, every 
tourist needs desperately at his fin- 
gertips. 

Ordinarily, you do not choose a 
travel guide for a straight-through 
reading. But this book is different. 
It may be read uninterruptedly to 
the last page with tremendous 
profit, represented in a new aware- 
ness of the islands that Columbus 
so pardonably mistook for the 
fringe of Cathay and that played 
such prominent parts in the estab- 
lishment of the United States. Even 
such commonly bypassed bits of 
land as Anegada and ‘Thatch 
Islands in the British Virgins and 
Désirade and St. Barthélemy in the 
French West Indies, receive appre- 
ciative attention here. Withal, the 
presentation of each lovely island is 
extraordinarily full, and one puts 
the handsome volume down with a 
sense of having gleaned everything 
of importance. The admirable map 
of the Indies, prepared by George 
Jenkins and given as an appendix, 
is repeated for convenience on the 
inside front cover, and there are 
dozens of splendid photographs re- 
produced in color and black-and- 
white, all taken by the author in his 
travels and wedded beautifully to 
the text. 

As a matter of fact, probably no 
travel book whatsoever, ever has 
been produced in more felicitous 
circumstances. Mr. Smith began 
with a magazine assignment in Jan- 
uary 1954. On the basis of that, and 
while he was sojourning in ‘Trini- 
dad, he received his commission to 
expand the article into a book. He 
moved his family to Jamaica, away 
from the rigors of a New England 
winter, and began his intensive job 
of research, aided by assistants who 
included a cameraman as well as 
bookworms, the whole kept within 
bounds by the publisher’s able edi- 
tor. There followed equally absorb- 


ing visits to the other islands of the 
Indies and the compilation of stores 
of invaluable information, most of 
which, directly or by clue, he has in- 
cluded in the present work. 

Under such conditions, it was in- 
evitable that he should uncover 
many particulars previously unre- 
corded, but the most fascinating 
part is the authenticity of each sec- 
tion. Even if an unkind fate deters 
you from obeying the suggestion of 
Mr. Smith to “escape from it all,” 
you still will get more than a touch 
of the feeling of the balmy isles just 
by reading what he has to say. _ 

The author does not indulge in 


rhapsodies of description. Some- 


where along the line, he evidently 
heard the celebrated advice that the 
way to learn to write is to practice 
writing telegrams. Escape to the 
West Indies is both succinct and 
pregnant. And worthwhile. 

Unlike many guides, which quick- 
ly become out-dated, Escape to the 
West Indies is so ably conceived that 
it will remain valid indefinitely. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Escape to the West 
Indies at the special membership price 


of $4.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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ODDS AND INNS 


nounced plans to buy or con- 
demn Congressional Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., for use as office 
space for U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives. Building has 200 rooms, is 
owned by Knott Hotel chain. . - - 
Hotel occupancy this fall equals last 
year’s rate, but prices are up five 
per cent. .. . Weylin Hotel in New 
York City has been converted into 
office building, was fully rented be- 
fore renovation was completed. . - . 
Huge 200-room, twenty-story addi- 
tion will be built by Hotel Avila in 
Caracas, Venezuela. . . . Italy's Jolly 
Hotel chain plans to construct 185- 
room hotel at Catania with swim- 
ming pool, night club. . - . Hotel- 
motel costing $1,500,000 of “un- 
usual design” is in planning stage at 
St. Louis, Mo., will have about 100 
units, swimming pool. . . . Chicago's 
700-room Belmont Hotel has been 
completely air-conditioned at cost 
of $167,000. . . . Mexico City’s Plaza 
Vista Hermosa, 110-room hotel, 
fully air-conditioned, recently 
opened for business. . . . Luxurious 
$5,000,000 sea-fronted hotel, accom- 
modating over 300 guests, will be 
built on seven-acre site at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica. . . . New eighteen- 
hole public golf course has opened 
in Las Vegas near multi-million 
dollar hotel strip, night-lighted to 
give dusk-to-dawn link action, fair- 
ways ranging from 50 to 325 yards 
long. . . . Motorists stopping at 
Huckins Hotel in Oklahoma City 
can now park their cars on same 
floor as their hotel room as garage 
adjoins building, is connected by 
bridge to each floor. . . . 900-room 
Hotel Cleveland, in Cleveland, O., 
will spend $3,250,000 on renova- 
tions, air-conditioning during next 
five years, with 100 rooms being 
added. . . . Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago inaugurated heliport service 
atop penthouse on eighteenth floor. 
. Sheraton Corp. has bought two 
motels in Syracuse, N.Y., the King 
George. Dewitt Ranch. . Foun- 
tain circulating orange juice 24 
hours a day was installed at Miami 
Beach's huge Lucerne Hotel... . 
Construction has begun on 65-unit 
addition to Sands Motel in Chicago, 
with new meeting hall planned. @ 


Dees Government has an- 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Four More Luxury Hotels Planned On Jamaica Coast 


EWLY-FORMED Casa Blanca 
Hotels Company has acquired 
a nine-acre site in Jamaica on 
which the group expects to build 
four huge, multi-story resort hotels 
overlooking the Caribbean. 
Plans call for the structures to 
be eight to eleven stories high, the 


New 266-Room Hacienda Dazzles Las Vegas Stri 


ATEST OPENING on Las Vegas’ 
string of luxury hotels is the 


$6,000,000 Hacienda, located 
on Los Angeles highway one mile 
north of the airport. 

Modern in design and decor, the 
new hotel has overnight accommo- 
dations for $10.00, single or double 
occupancy. The Hacienda has 266 
rooms and suites, built in six twin- 
tiered wings, linked with each other 
and the main building by enclosed 


Artist's sketch shows how Jamaica‘s proposed hotels will face sweeping views of Carta 
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first buildings of this height i 
Jamaica. The resorts will be locate 
near the famous Doctor’s Cave batl 
ing beach. 

Architect for the proposed hote 
development is William F. R. Bal- 
lard, who designed the nearby 
Round Hill Colony. “= 
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tropical promenade garden spots. 

In the center of the hotel is a hu 
swimming pool area, the largest o 
on the Las Vegas strip. The pool 
divided into three units, including 
wading areas, six 25-meter racing 
lanes, and the deep diving end with 
high and low boards. v 

The hotel's main dining spot, tile 
Palomino Room, can be used as a 
convention hall, seating more than 
800 persons. 
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Puerto Rico Begins Building Island’s Biggest Hotel 


ONSTRUCTION is well underway 
on Puerto Rico’s largest resort 


hotel, the $6,750,000 El San 
Juan which is being built in San 
Juan’s Isla Verde section. It will 
have 369 rooms, each with a private 
balcony overlooking the ocean. The 
nine-story structure, to be com- 
pleted in time for next year’s sum- 
mer tourist season, will be operated 
by Intercontinental Hotels, a sub- 
sidiary of Pan American World Air- 


hank 


ways, under a_ twenty- year lease. 

The. hotel will have a convention 
hall with adjoining ballrooms 
which can be combined into a single 
area capable of accommodating up 
to 1,000 people. Other special fea- 
tures include an Olympic-size swim- 
ming pool with 50 cabanas, four 
tennis courts, with spectator stands 
for tournament matches, a pitch, 
and-putt golf course, a fishing Rist 
and a modern boat basin. 
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Wandering tourists in South % 
Dakota's sand-carved Badlands A | 
were photoed by Y. Eugene ag | 
Johnson, of Crooks, S. Dak., at Fs 
:11,1/50, using Verichrome film, » Jones | 
with Crown Graphic camera. va | 
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Snow-shrouded forest in 
Minneapoliswas snapped 
by resident Donna Elling 
with Speed Graphic, 
Royal Pan, £:5.6, 1/50. 


Sd rere wee rte Peet seh abn I 


Early morning calm at 
Monte Carlo was caught 
by Marian Klein, of 
Crestwood, Ky., with 
Rolleiflex, Super XX film 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 
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taken at #:22, 1/100. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional payment is retained by Travet. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York, 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 
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Old lamppost in French Quarter of New Orleans can be transformed from ordinary photo into prize-winning shot by using proper underexposure. 


BY WILL LANE 


N THE FRENCH QUARTER of New Orleans, a 100-year- 

old lamppost marks the corner of Toulouse Street. 

Seen in the light of day—Photo 1—it is dull, cold, 
stark. At night—Photo 2—it comes to life. From its 
rantage point, it looks down benignly on scenes of joy, 
terror and delight—mysteries of the Vieux Carre. 

Obviously not a normal subject, it needs something 
better than a normal exposure. Photo | represents the 
normal result of Kodachrome at F/4, 1/100 second. 
But see what can be done with the identical scene by 
the simple expedient of underexposure! Stop down 
about three stops and, as in Photo 2, the blue sky turns 
into night. The moody mystery of the Vieux Carre is 
captured. 

Another approach to camera legerdemain can be 
made at dusk when street and window lights come on. 
Shoot while the fading sky still retains some illumina- 
tion. If a sky reading, with an exposure meter, calls for 
1/5 second at F/3.5, stop down two notches and shoot 
at F/3.5, 1/25 second. 

If there are clouds in the sky, you can get a series of 
fascinating effects from various exposures, so in addi- 
tion to your calculated exposure take one shot over- 
exposed and one underexposed. For example, it would 
give you a series of the same scene at 1/10 second, 1/25 
second, and 1 /50 second. 

A tripod is a useful accessory for this type of scene 
because it enables you to shoot at a small aperture and 
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get increased depth of field—enough to bring the distant 
roof into focus. The equivalent of F/3.5 at 1/25 second 
is one second at F/12.5. Set your camera on a tripod, or 
a fence or other firm support. Shoot your series at F/9, 
F/12.5 and F/18. Keep the shutter speed at one second. 
It is always better to do this, and vary lens openings. 
Camera speeds are never too accurate for test shots. 

Your basic exposure in black and white would be 
about F/11, 1/50 second. This is the exposure used for 
this scene, which was taken by James R. Irving of Crys- 
tal Lake, Illinois, with Panatomic X in a Kodak Duo- 
flex camera. He felt there would be more possibilities 
in black and white than in color. He didn’t have to wait 
for dusk or attempt any special effects in the camera. 
He likes to make a normal negative and do all his 
manipulation in the darkroom. He made Photo 2 from 
the same negative as Photo 1, except that he printed it 
darker. Also he dodged the lamppost. That is, he put a 
circle of black paper on a wire over the lamppost, dur- 
ing the printing process, to hold back the image. Note 
the texture of the glass and also the street name. The 
dark, silhouetted gables rising into the night sky com- 
plete an effective picture. 

You can do this kind of manipulation with your own 
negatives, too, if you make your own prints. In the en- 
larging process, you have many controls to exercise. 
This is one of the rewards of black-and-white work. You 
can make your own color prints also, but it is advisable 
to learn black-and-white work first. 

There are good introductory books available on 
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here are tricks to give 


laboratory work and on how to set up your own dark- 
room at home. One of the best is Developing, Printing 
and Enlarging (25 cents) at camera stores or from East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. If you want to get 
some experience before buying any equipment, dark- 


~ room sources include: 


1. Camera Clubs. Many of these have photo labs for 
use by members and guests. 

2. Photography classes. Investigate adult education 
classes in local high schools, and university evening ex- 
tension classes. Many of these have lab facilities avail- 
able, at low costs. 

3. Rental Darkrooms. Many photo stores and other 


_ organizations have rental facilities. For so much per 
hour, they furnish whatever equipment is needed. 


4. Professional photography schools. These are more 


_ expensive. But some of them have evening “amateur” 


classes, or you may be able to make your own arrange- 
ments to use their facilities. 

When you are ready to equip your own darkroom, 
get advice from several sources. Plan what you will 
need, based on what work you yourself want to do. The 


most important piece of equipment is the enlarger. 


Select a room that is comfortable, well-ventilated 
and heated. Half the fun is lost if you have to work 
in a drafty garage, basement or attic. Total darkness 
is not necessary for the printing processes so you can 
work in a living room at night. It is not even necessary 
to draw the blinds as long as there is no direct iJlumina- 
tion from street lamps or auto headlights. A kitchen 
also can make a good improvised photo lab. Bath rooms, 
however are usually too small and too subject to outside 
interruptions. 

My own darkroom is probably one of the most com- 
pact in existence, occupying only about fifteen square 
feet, yet serving as well as a 100-sq uare-foot room. How 
it was planned may be of interest if you live in an apart- 
ment, or if your house does not have as many rooms as 
you wish it had. When we bought our house some years 
ago, there was absolutely no space for a darkroom. I 
had one of the bedrooms converted into a den or work- 
room, and drew up plans to have an adjacent darkroom 
constructed. When the contractor brought in the esti- 
mate, I realized I would have to sell a lot of pictures 
before I could begin to pay for it. I went back to the 
den and designed a photo-lab “closet.” If you have a 
wardrobe in a bedroom or den it can work just as well. 

Although it is not mandatory, it is always well to 
have your photo lab located fairly close to some water 
pipe or convenient plumbing fixture. 

I made it L-shaped to fit in one corner. The closet 


extends up to the ceiling, with two roll-top doors which 
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photos mood and mystery! 


fold out of the way. Inside are the enlarger, trays and 
sink. I sit on a chair outside the closet to work. The 
entire room is darkened. The advantages of this ar- 
rangement are manifold. All the equipment, in the 
closet, occupies only about fifteen square feet of floor 
space. Yet I have the whole den to work in, with access 


to telephone, radio, heat and ventilation. As I work | 


mostly at night, it isn’t even necessary to close windows 
or blinds. Once a week or two, after I have selected the 
negatives to print, I settle down for a dusk-to-dawn ses- 
sion. ‘The greatest satisfaction derives from taking one 
of your negatives and blowing it up to 11 x 14 inches or 
larger. You can’t expect anyone to do this for you, be- 
cause you are the only one who visualizes the picture 
as you want it. Should it be a vertical composition or 
horizontal? Will you use the entire negative, or only 
part of it? Does the subject demand a brilliant, con- 
trasty effect, or should it be printed softly, with delicate 
tone graduations? You work over the print, like a 
painter with a canvas, deciding which details to empha- 
size and which to play down. All the repertoire of print 
manipulation is in your hands. Sometimes the first 
print is perfect. More often, you throw away the first 
half dozen prints while you work out details of dodging 
and exposure time. 

Print making is a real outlet for artistic expression, 


and you may unearth unknown talents within yourself. 


Also, it improves your camera technique. You come to 
visualize exactly what your camera can and cannot do. 
Your darkroom experience comes to your aid when 
planning a scene. You understand the limitations of 
that negative in your camera, and understanding the 
limitations of a medium is the first step in learning to 
make good pictures. You learn what not to shoot. You 
learn that a beautiful piece of scenery does not always 
translate into a good picture when you put it on paper. 
Would Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Gogh be satisfied to 
sketch a scene and trust a drug-store finishing-plant to 
complete it for them? You have to do it all yourself in 
order to make the result your own. 


COLD WEATHER TROUBLES 


Flash equipment powered by conventional batteries 
often is unreliable in cold weather. Low temperatures 
reduce current delivery by the batteries. The solution 
is to convert to the B-C (Battery-Capacitor) system. 
Most new flash guns use this system. It provides a con- 
densor as well as a battery. The condensor delivers the 
current that fires the lamp. It provides a good, strong 
surge even at low temperatures or with weak batteries. 
Any flasholder (without solenoid control) can be con- 
verted by purchasing a B-C Flashpack to fit it. @ 
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Lines Aft... 


Society Vote 
Dear Sirs: 

At the last meeting of the Board of 
Assistants it was unanimously voted that 
I write to and extend to you and your 
staff our appreciation for the very nice 
article in your July issue, In the Wake 
of the Mayflower. We have received over 
100 inquiries so far due to your article 
which is indeed very gratifying. Again 
many thanks for your having written 
such a splendid article. 

Lawrence P. Tower, Secretary 
Society of Mayflower Descendants 
New York, N. Y. 


Football Fan 
Dear Sirs: 

In your October issue (Sports Travel) 
you mention that football started at Har- 
vard. For your information, the first 
recognized football game was between 
Rutgers and Princeton—not Harvard. 

Bernard Cohen 

Coraopolis, Pa. 
Although Rutgers played Princeton at 
New Bunswick, N. J., on November 6, 
1869, soccer rules were followed closely, 
the game credited with breaking away 
from soccer—and establishing U. S.- 
style football—being initiated by Har- 
_vard and McGill University at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on May 14, 1874, Harvard 
winning, 3-0.—Ed. 
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Litter Letter 
Dear Sirs: 

It’s about time I write and tell you 
what a grand magazine you have and 
thank you for planning trips for me in 
the past few years... . I’m glad you had 
the article You Can Help Keep America 
Beautiful in the August issue for it is a 
shame the way people throw a lot of 
trash from their cars. . .. Wonder how 
they would feel if someone would dump 
a can of trash on their front lawn? We 
are as careful away as we are at home 
and that goes for hotels and motels too.... 

Viola Farver 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Balmy Implication 
Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL’S interesting article, Fishing 
Rodeo, in the September issue will mis- 
lead by-its implication that the French 
Riviera’s winter climate is “balmy.” It is 
not. Nice’s normal mean January tem- 
perature is 44°. 

Morrison C. Boyd 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Nebraska Note 
Dear Sirs: 

In your September issue, your article 
Travel Through Nebraska states that 
the Badlands is south of Crawford. This 
is an error, as the Badlands is about 
eighteen miles north of Crawford... . 

Roy D. Viele 
Crawford, Nebr. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


SPLENDID 35MM COLOR SLIDES. Pro- 
fessional quality. For travelers, lec- 
turers, collectors. Interiors; exteriors. 
Paris, French Riviera, Rome, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Germany, Spain, Ath- 
ens, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, India, Mex- 
ico, etc. Descriptive catalog "T" 15¢. 
(Deductible from first order.) 


HOLY LAND, EUROPEAN SHRINES, 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines, 
etc. Exteriors; Magnificent Interiors. De- 
scriptive illustrated 60-page combined 
catalog "TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first 
order.) ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8mm-16mm, 
35mm slides and stereo-slides. World's 
largest selection; National parks, his- 
torical, Florida, Alaska, Canada, for- 
eign, wild animals. Free catalog—state 
which. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 247-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 


V———— 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS considered for 
early publication and national distribu- 
tion. All subjects considered. New au- 
thors welcomed. ATTEN: MR. NOONAN, 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, 489 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profit- 
able, world-wide, mail-order business 
from home, without capital; or travel 
abroad. Established World Trader ships 
instructions for no-risk examination. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free details. MEL- 
LINGER F831, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

SS ea ee 


VACATIONERS! Visit Pageant Beach 
Hotel, Grand Cayman, B.W.I. Recently- 
built, cross ventilation. Large swimming 
pool, beautiful white sandy beach, ex- 
cellent food. Located amid 8 acres tropi- 
cal foliage, next door Grand Cayman 
Yacht Club. Write: H. O. Menner, Pag- 
eant Beach Co., Ltd.. Georgetown, 
Grand Cayman, B.W.I. 

ES RES De 
CALLING numerous Oriental ports and 
Pacific Islands approximately every two 
months. Letters re-airmailed $1.00 each. 
Capt. H. F. Williams, 442 Merritt Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


“Lovely car, comes equipped with 
everything but brains.” 


Twister Answers 


1. Australia, Northwest Territory, 
Canada, Manitoba. One is in the Pacific 
below Sumatra and Java, and one is in 
the Indian Ocean. 2. Canada near Al- 
berta. 3. (b) 4. Greece. On the North- 
east Coast of the Gulf of Patras. Bryon 
died there. 5. Italy. 6. Panama. 7. They 
are Railway Stations in London. 8. 
Morocco. 9. Quito is in Ecuador. 10. 
England. 11. Yellowstone. Ohio. 12. No. 
China is not across the bay from Burma, 
or even Indo-China. 13. Italy. 14. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 15. Pompeii. 
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P. 4: (Upper) Swedish National Travel Office; (Lo 
Canadian Gov't. Tourist Bureau. P. 9: Harry Barth P. 
{1: South African Tourist Corp. P. 

dezak; (Middle) Mass. Dept. of Commerce; (Lower 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


[Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


{ SUEZ CRISIS CANCELS CRUISE 


Six West Indies-South 


f American winter cruises on 
* La Marseillaise have been 
& cancelled because of Suez 
B crisis. 
» has requisitioned vessel 


French government 


"to meet needs of interna- 


*} tional situation." 


*# U.S. TAX HITS FOREIGN HOPS 


‘trains, 


Through mix-up, law 
Still taxes overseas 


’ flights covering distance 


ieom airports to point of 
Wes. Shoreline. Tax 


— amounts to only few pen- 
- nies on most trips, 
fcostly to: collect for car- 


but is 


riers, U.S. Treasury. 


| Travel industry officials 
| plan quick drive in Janu- 


ary to end "land fringe" 
tax. 


IMMIGRANT AIR FARES CUT 

Some major airlines have 
slashed one-way transat- 
lantic fares 60% for Euro- 
pean immigrants. New tabs 
range from $178, available 
to all holders of immigra- 
tion visas from any Euro- 
pean country except Italy, 
Spain. Flights can be fi- 
nanced on 10% down, 20 
months to pay. Rates are 
effective until next Mar. 
ol. 


ECUADOR STARTS DIESEL RUN 
Ecuador State Railways 
has installed 4 German- 
built Diesel rail coaches 
for passenger service from 
Quito to Guayaquil, cut- 
ting travel time from 2 
days to 10% hours. Com- 
pany plans to add 6 more 
Switch to daily 


service by February. 
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CUBA SLASHES PORT TIME 
Cuba has reduced from 36 
to=18 hours. time period 
required for cruise ships 
to remain in Havana for 
exemption from payment of 
tonnage dues as new con- 
cession to attract tour- 
ists. Officials expect time 
cut to lure more cruise 
ships which avoided port 
because of long stopover. 


P.R. HIGHWAY ZOOMS AHEAD 
First phase of express 
highway in San Juan, Puer- 
to Rico, has been complet- 
ed, allowing traffic from 
new International Airport 

to speed straight into 
center of capital city. 
Officials plan to complete 
4.2-mile throughway in 
Santurce section at cost 
of nearly $9,000,000. 


IOWA LAKE EXPANSION SEEN 

Iowa's Conservation Com- 
mission proposed raising 
dam 29 feet to increase 
surface area of Lake Mac- 
Bride in Johnson County to 
nearly 1,000 acres, making 
it state's largest arti- 
ficial lake. MacBride is 
formed by dam across Mill 
Creek, tributary of Iowa 
River. 


FRENCH INSTALL 11¢ LOCKERS 

U.S.-type baggage lock- 
ers, operated by coin, 
have been installed in 
France recently for trav- 
elers who want to store 
luggage for 24 hours or 
less. Lockers rent for 
ll¢, are located in Paris, 
Strasbourg, Lillie, Rouen, 
Lyon-Perrache, Bordeaux, 
Toulon, Marseille. 


DANES CUT FARES FOR ELDERS 

Danish State Railways 
has okayed on permanent 
basis, except for week-— 
ends, roundtrip tickets at 
cost of one-way fares to 
those over 65 years old. 
Plan was tested last year, 
found to be "great suc- 
cess." 


U.S. TO OPEN ISLAND PARK 
Dept. of Interior offi- 
cials will dedicate on 
Dec. 1 Virgin Islands Na-= 
tional Park, covering over 
9,000 acres on St. John, 
1,000 acres on small is- 
lands, plus 50 acres on 
St. Thomas, site becoming 
29th U.s. National Park. 
Cruz Bay has been desig- 
nated as one of principal 
points of entrance to new 
park, where dedication 
ceremonies will be held. 


ITALY CUTS TRAIN FARES 25% 
Italian State Railways 
has reduced by 25% stand- 
ard rate of all rail tick- 
ets until March 15° if- they 

are purchased through 
North American travel 
agents. Similar discounts 
are granted by major tour- 
ist motor coach lines, in- 
dependent railroads, ca- 
bleways, lakeside shipping 
firms. 


RADAR KEYS SMALL AIR HOPS 

Miniature radar has been 
developed to enable pilots 
of small aircraft to avoid 
bad weather. Device weighs 
only 50 pounds, provides 
pilots with weather condi- 
tions 50 miles ahead of 
plane, allowing ample time 
to change course. 
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BOAT OWNERS HIT NEW RULING 

Small=-boat owners are 
complaining to special 
Coast Guard merchant 
marine council that recent 
proposals to have annual 
inspections of all boats 
carrying 6 or more passen- 
gers would "force them out 
of business." Under new 
laws, about 8,000 excur- 
Sion boats would be forced 
to meet rigid safety 
Standards. Congress di- 
rected Coast Guard to ex- 
tend its regulations to 
small craft after 14 per- 
sons were drowned ina 
sailing accident last 
year. 


MOUNT RAINIER GROWS TALLER 

New calculation of 
height.of Mount Rainier in 
Washington State by Geo- 
logical Survey shows peak 
to be 14,410 feet high, 2 
feet higher than previous 
measurements. Topographic 
engineers determined alti- 
“tude by working with pre- 
cision instruments from 3 
accurately located sites 
on lower peaks, plus 2 
positions at highest point 
of mountain crest. 


LINE HOSTS BROADWAY HOPS 

Tickets to top Broadway 
Shows, including My Fair 
Lady, are featured in 
American Airlines new 
"Hit Shows of New York" 
vacation package for 2 or 
53 nights. Members stay at 
Biltmore Hotel, get the- 
atre orchestra seats, din- 
ner, sightseeing tours, 
night club entertainment 
for $49.00 up, plus air 
fare from home. 


GERMANS 0.K. TOURIST LOANS 

Foreign visitors to 
Western Germany may now 
borrow money from banks 
for emergency purposes. 
Loans are allowed for 
first time since World 
War II to aid aliens who 
unexpectedly run short of 
cash while on holiday or 
business. 
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RAIL BACKS "LADIES DAY" 

Jersey Central Lines has 
started selling half-fares 
to women who travel round- 
trip on Wednesdays by 
train to NYC or Newark. 
Low-cost tickets are good 
on any regular run arriv- 
ing in NYC2artter9/10 
aem., or Newark after 8:55 
aem. Rates will be in ef- 
fect until June 26. Chil- 
dren under 5 accompanied 
by parents are carried 
free. 


SWISSAIR PLANS SKI-TOURS 
Swissair is planning 20 
conducted ski tours of Eu- 
rope to include many Al- = 

pine resorts in Switzer- 
land, Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, with all 
flights based on new 15- 
day transatlantic excur- 
Sion fare. Tours leave NYC 
from Dec. through Mar., 
cost $591 up. 


NYC TO HOST TRAVEL FAIR 

NYC Coliseum will host 
U.S. World Trade Fair, 
Apr. 14, featuring tourism 
exhibits from 23 major na- 
tions. U.S. embassies are 
currently conducting in- 
formational programs to 
attract more exhibitors. 
Officials expect over 
1,000,000 public visitors 
to attend event. 


ITALY REVAMPS RAIL CARS 
Over $80,000,000 will be 
Spent by Italian railroads 
in next'5 years to improve 
passengerpears, build 
1,500 new freight cars. 
Officials report that em- 
phasis will be placed on 
passenger cars used on in- 
ternational lines. 
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KANSAS OPENS "SPEEDWAY" 
Kansas Turnpike, modern 
236-mile 4-lane highway, 
opened recently with no mi 
speed limit. State Police ~ 
are under orders to "hail 
down" drivers going over 
80 mph, give tickets to 
anyone going less than 4033 
mph—unless bad weather or & 
other factors dictate low — Ei 
speeds. Turnpike runs from 
Kansas City, Kan., through 
Topeka, Emporia, Wichita, ~ 
Wellington to Oklahoma 
line. 
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PAN AM ADDS 2 MORE STOPS 
Pan American World Air- 
ways has added Boston, 
Philadelphia as stateside 
points ‘to its 5 weekly. 
around-the-world hops. 
Fares cost from $1,347 up,” 
with stopovers available 4 
at no extra charge at any | 
point along route. Flights © 
span globe in 75 flying 4 
hours. 


N.Y. CENTRAL DROPS 6 RUNS 
New York Central has 
discontinued 6 little-used 
trains in northernoNiy. ; 
but must continue 5 other — 
runs which are unprofit- 
able. Ended were trains 
98,99, 705. “71 64658 : 
Central reports that it i 
lost over $348,959 last 
year on these ll lines. 


ONTARIO EASES LIQUOR RULES~ 

Canadian Pacific, Cana=% 
dian National railways are 
now allowed to serve li- 
quor, beer, wine on major 
trains in Province of On- : 
tario. Heretofore, liquor 4% 
service was confined to 
Ontario's transcontinentai™ 
trains. 2 


OS 


TWA JOINS AMERICAN EXPORT TO PUSH PACKAGE CRUISE 
Packaged Sea-air cruises to Europe arranged jointly 


by Trans World Airlines, 
inclusive costs to $698, 


American Export Lines cut 
with rates reported to be 
far below prices for individual travel. 


Typical 2-week ~ 


vacation trip gives traveler 7 days at sea plus full 


week in Europe, 


class hotels, 


with ground arrangements, 
at several points en route, 


sightseeing 


Overnight stays at lst : 
then overnight flight back from Paris to 


NYC. Last cruises leave Nov. 29, Dee. 13. 
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U.S. PARK BUDGET INCREASED 

Dept. of Interior's Mis-=- 
Sion 66 program has allo- 
cated $68,020,000 for fis- 
cal year 1957, increase of 
59% over last period. 
Budget calls for new, en- 
larged public camp- 
‘grounds, improved roads, 
Berails. visitor centers. 
Program is expected to 
bring all parks up to 
minimum standards by 1966, 
golden anniversary of es- 
tablishment of National 
Park System. 


CANADA UPS HIGHWAY SPEED 
Speed limit for passen- 
ger cars on King's High- 
way No. 400, Canada's su- 
per 4-lane route from To- 
ronto to Barrie, Ontario, 
has been increased from 50 
to 55 mph. Ontario's High- 
way Minister upped limit 
to "more realistic rate" 
to help "Speed up daw- 
dlers." Highway has one of 
SaLest records in Ontario, 
with accident rate down to 
1.6 accidents per million 
miles of vehicle travel. 


GREYHOUND EXPANDS TOURS 

Greyhound offers es- 
corted 13-day tour through 
Meee Os. GAs DLUS 
visits to major Fla. re- 
sort areas for $190.95, 
including hotels, trans- 
portation, sightseeing, 
tips. Trip leaves NYC 
every Sun. Other tours— 
many unescorted—include 
Pisday-Calif. travels for 
$204, 16-day Gulf visits 
for $147, 3l-day jaunt 
through Northwest for 
$290. 


SAS OFFERS BUDGET PLANNER 
Scandinavian Airline 
System offers free to pub- 
lic "Do-It-Yourself" 
Slide-rule travel planner 
which gives complete 
breakdown of air fare 
costs, hotels, certain 
meals, sightseeing, taxi, 
porter charges. Card is 
available through travel 
agents or SAS offices. 
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U.S. REVAMPS CRATER LAKE 

Crater Lake National 
Park, Oregon, will undergo 
$5,721,000 revamping pro- 
gram with construction of 
new roads, trails, build-— 
ings, utilities. Work be- 
gins next year on new 
campground at Annie 
Springs which will contain 
parking area, fireplaces, 
restrooms, tables, space 
Bor. tents, trailers, plus 
new visitor center at Rim 
Village. 


JAPAN MAPS BRAZIL HOPS 

Japan Air Lines is 
planning to make sched- : 
uled flights connecting 
Tokyo with Brazil. At 
present, line makes un- 
scheduled hops between 
countries, flying by way 
of New Orleans, Caracas, 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo. 
JAL flights serve large 
Japanese population in 
Brazasl’. 


GERMANS LAUNCH LUXURY SHIP 
Theodor Herzl, 10,000- 
ton luxury cruise liner, 
was launched recently in 
Hamburg, Germany, will be=- 
gin weekly trans-Mediter- 
ranean express service 
early next year. Officials 
plan to add ship to deluxe 
spins in Caribbean during 
1957-58 winter season. 


ONTARIO OPENS BAY PARK 
Bay of Quinte U.E.L. 
Park, Ontario's new public 
area, has opened near 
Adolphustown. It includes 
50 acres of grassland at 
Hagerman's Point, over- 
looking Hay Bay. Area is 
famed as site where 400 
United Empire Loyalists 
settled 172 years ago. 


RENT-A-CAR SPREADS TO D.R. 

Hertz Rent-A-Car has be- 
gun servicing Dominican 
Republic area with head- 
quarters at Hotel Embaja- 
dor. Rates are $10.00 per 
day plus mileage, with 
lower weekly rates avail- 
able. 


SUPER-PLANE PASSES TESTS 


oA 


Lockheed's new 1649A Super 


Constellation built with 
150-foot wing span is 
slated for first. passenger 
hops next spring now that 
it has completed its 
"highly successful" test 
flight at Burbank, Calif. 


NEW EVERGLADE ROAD LOOMS 


New road 16.9 miles long 
will be built in Ever- 
glades National Park, 
Fla., marking first phase 
of $8,000,000 improvement 
project, $165,000 visitor 
center, campground facili- 
ties also planned. 


D.C. PLANS TOURIST CENTER 


Washington, D.C., is plan-= 
ning to construct near 
White House large infor- 
mation building, to be 
called Visitor Center, as 
shown in artist sketch, 
structure to be completed 
early In=fallvorelo957. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JANUARY 


Jan.-Feb. Speed-Skating Champs......-..-Larvik, Norway 
Jan.-Mar. Opera Season.......-..Buenos Aires, Argentina 
1. New Year's Day Swim.......cesceescceee Newport, Rels 
1. Mummer's Parade........++e.+e-.eePhiladelphia, Penna. 
WP POStLVAl «<< o< oc an eu vices 000.) t seis ere aie COOMA MCRLCO 
1-14. National Boat Show.............--London, England 
1-15. Women's Ski Races.......Grindelwald, Switzerland 
1-20. Theatre Seminars........Cortina d'Empezzo, Italy 
1-28. Planetarium Celestial Preview..Chapel Hill, N.C. 
2. Orange Bowl Fire Pageant....-..eececceeeeeeMiami, Fla. 
9-5. Nati. Livestock Show....ceececcesees Phoenix, Ariz. 
EEE OMe PEs. wccule ss eee 0 wwe eae ood ee es eeArlOn, «beleae 
3-5. Millinery Trade Fair...........-Wiesbaden, Germany 
4-6. Table-Tennis ChampsS......«..e.e.e..ebLinkoping, Sweden 
5. Old Christmas Celebration......«.....«eRodanthe, N.C. 
5-6. Sunshine Sailing Regatta............-eMiami, Fla. 
5-6. Glockerlauf Festival...........esalzburg, Austria 
feeeeephany Morality -Play.~ <0. 0 ss 00 sss 0 06 CUZCO, FOru 
peer titete Christmas Day”. s.cscscccc eevee eAls Lreland 
6. Feast of Three Kings........eeee-eeCaracas, Venezuela 
Geert UO TOP Cross. ese osccsotsccses LArPON Springs, -rias 
6-15. Footwear Exhibition......c.cececeeee-Vigevano, Italy 
faaoLn Annual Field Trials....+<.e«...eerinehurst, N.C. 
9-Feb. 3. Winter Sports..........-lglsS, Austrian Tyrol 
10. Opening Parliament Celebration........0Slo, Norway 
10-May 1. Skiing Contests..........-Planica, Yugoslavia 
d1-135. Press Photographers Show.....e.ceceeeeMiami, Fla. 
11-19. Western Stock Show & Rodeo........Denver, Colo. 
12. Vogel Gryff Festival........e..e..Basel, Switzerland 
tate ttl. Toy Fait... 1.14 we ec oes Harrogate, England 
Pics WINILeT POSTIVAls .cee ce cecevvceee chlicante, Spain 
Peeo-missouri Pancake Race... ...ceseccecescsnt. sames, Mo. 
14-19. Hartford Times Travel Show......Hartford, Conn. 
15. Hahnenkamm Ski Races...........eKitzbuhel, Austria 
15. Horse Races on Snow..........-..-Arosa, Switzerland 
15-30. Wrestling Tournament.....eecceee.eeelL0KyO, Japan 
17. Three Toms Festival.....ceeceeeeeeee barcelona, Spain 
47=20. St. Sebastian Festival...........eHuelva, Spain 
19. Artists Masked Ball............Copenhagen, Denmark 
19. Thiapusam FeStival...ccccrcsecccccccesee se oingapore 
20. Kings Ranch Visitors Trek.......Mesa Jayces, Ariz. 
20. St. Sebastian Festival........St. Sebastian, Spain 
eee OT ATI rit SAY. ss co vc ec ccc ec 0c es sPAULISEO. Chile 
20. Fogaceiras Festival........eeee.e--Feira, Portugal 
Ue FESTivVal.cccccccccccccsccccccces «Guanajuato, Mexico 
20=20~ Indian Holiday.....ccccocsececeeeba Pas, Bolivia 
20-50. High-Fashion Shows.............-Florence, Italy 
geo~0 Winterskol Celebration.......ceeeeeeeeASpen, Colo. 
22-50. Bobsleigh Champs........St. Moritz, Switzerland 
pa-29~- Altacitas Fair. .cccccccacveevee» la Paz, Bolivia 
goers Day. CELCbrat LOM. << ccccle cie.cee cle ceeds SCO land 
25. Boar-Hunting Season Opens.........IStanbul, Turkey 
26. Gschnasfeste Masked Ball...........Vienna, Austria 
26-Feb. 3. Sports Week.Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Germany 
ais BOW-Hunters Tourney... .ccccccecceeseFhOenix, Ariz. 
27. Intl. Youth Ski Races.....Mt. Jahorina, Yugoslavia 
27-Feb. 1. Southwest Sun Carnival.......El Paso, Texas 
eo-reob. 6. Winter Carnival. ...ssetsecesSts Paul, Minne 
28-29. Winter Wonderland Carnival......Petoskey, Mich. 
29. Up Helly Aa Yule Festival...Lerwick, Shetland Islands 
29=Feb. 3S. Sportsmens Show......seecoeeeFt. Wayne, Ind. 
50. Family Sliding Party.............++.-Béulah, Mich. 
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NO MORE PASSENGER TRAINS? © 
Railroad passenger ser= F 
vice will be virtually 4 
abandoned in 10 years, 
president of Greyhound - 
Corp. predicts. In future, 
bus transportation will — 
more than double its pres= 
ent total, become new 
billion-dollar industry. 
Buses of future will be 
powered by new engines, 
bodies built with modern= ~ 
type metals, all vehicles — 
designed with large window 
areas, official claims. 7 


L.A. ADDS NEW COPTER HOPS 


Los Angeles Airways has 
added new helicopter = 
flights on weekends, mak- ri 
ing 15 hops per day from ~ 
L.A. Airport to Anaheim—- 
Disneyland to Santa Ana-= ; 


Orange County. In 7-pas- 
senger Sikorsky S-55 heli- 
copters, fare is $6.35 i 
plus tax. Tab is reduced ~ 
on hops connecting with 
transcontinental flights. 


STOCKHOLM SHIFTS HOME PORT 
Swedish American Line 
will switch home port of 

M.S. Stockholm from 
Gothenburg, Sweden, to 
Copenhagen, Denmark next 
June 4. However, liner 
will still make stops at 
Gothenburg, also plans 
calls at Danish port of 
Aarhus in province of 
Jutland. = 


FINNS BUILD CRUISE SHIP i 
* New passenger ship is 
being built to serve Fin- 
nish run between Tampere-= 
Hameenlinna via Aulanko. 
Vessel will hold 240 pas- 
sengers, cruise at 14 § 
knots, have restaurant for 
72 persons, go into serv— — 
ice next July 2. 


ITALIAN TRAIN TRIMS RUNS 

New electric train on 
Rome-Venice run has cut 
trip time to 6 hours, com= 
pletes Rome-Trieste run in 
8 hours 45 minutes, clip- — 
ping off 2% hours from old 
schedule. 
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7h AEE " G Amateur Photo Contest 


Winners for November 


n 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. Do not send 
negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera, film, 
speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back 
of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, TrAvEL cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional payment is retained by TrAveL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 


closed. Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month. 


COLD CUT 


Train racing toward mountain tunnel near Ashe- 


ville, N. C., was snapped by Frank Clodfelter, 


$25 OO of Orlando, Fla., with Speed Graphic at f:4.5, 


1/200, using Eastman Super Panchro-Press film. 


PARIS WAITERS 


Sitting on Left Bank of Paris' famed 
Seine River, old woman and spectator 
were photoed by George Le Claire, 


of New York City, using Exakta Cam- 
MOSLEM MOOD $10.00 era, at £:5.6, 1/250, Plus X film. 


Ragged Arab leading two camels past elaborate 
mosque in Isfahan, Iran, was photographed by 


15 OO Joseph Kostal, East Orange, N. J., with Leica 
° Camera at #:9, 1/60, Gevaert panchromatic film. 


Get MORE ENJOYMENT 
from EVERY EVENT! 


TRAVEL 
FISHING 
HUNTING 
THEATRE 


ALL SPORTS 
EVENTS 


SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 POLISHED LENSES 


FOLDS TO 
POCKET SIZE 


You'll thrill to the added fun you'll get 
from these handy binoculars. So compact 


Imported Precision Ground Lenses. 
Each pair is leather covered. 


@ 

® 
A ; tj 
you have them with you at all times to use @ Case 4” x 2-1/2" x 11/16” closed. 
® 


to bring everything close and in minute 


detail Fingertip center focus. 


No bulk — no bulge — folds to fit into your 


handkerchief pocket without being noticed 


t 
— opens to give you full enjoyment of the j ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 11T 
sights about you. ] 43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) SPORT GLASSES @ $5.98 each. 
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Add 25¢ for Postage & Handling 
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